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ABSTRACT 

This study excunined special education services for 
migrant and Native American students in Northwest Educational Service 
District 189 in Washington State, in order to identify best practices 
and procedures as well as problems perceived by families and school 
staff. The study used a backward mapping approach, in which 54 
educators, parents, and community agency representatives were 
interviewed in order to identify problems and solutions. Interview 
responses were then summarized and recommendations made in a final 
report. The study found that screening and assessment of bilingual 
students were perceived as problem areas, with staff training in 
appropriate assessment procedures identified as a critical need. 
Parental involvement was also a problem area. Appropriate programs 
and services for bilingual and Native Americeui students were seen as 
lacking, other major issues identified were dropout rates, attendance 
and absences, cultural awareness, funding, communication between 
tribes and schools, substance abuse, fetal alcohol syndrome, and 
teenage pregnancy. Recommendations are offered in the areas of 
communication, program options, parent involvement, assessment, 
administration, dropout prevention, cultural awareness, and 
recruiting trained personnel. Appendices contain a summary of 
recommendations for consideration by Washington's office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, a table showing special 
education placement rates by district, a bibliography of 115 
references, a list of other bibliographies and resource centers, end 
a set of interview summaries in tabular form. (JDD) 
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Executive Summaty 



Introduction 

This study examined special education services for migrant and Native American students 
in Northwest ESD 189. Both of these groups of children have been inappropriately 
identified for special education services. In some cases, students who have special needs 
have not been referred to special education. In other cases, these students have been 
overreferred to special education. In addition, appropriate placement options (e.g., 
bilingual programs) are not always available for these students. 

The purpose of this study was to identify best practices and procedures, and problems 
that families and school staff perceived in programs for these two groups, which comprise 
up to 33% of district enrollment. The results of the study will be used to develop 
guidelines and policy recommendations that will insure equity of educational 
opportunities for these two groups of students. 

This study was conducted by the Northwest ESD 189 and the Washington Research 
Institute (WRI). An Advisory Board made up of representatives from Northwest ESD 
189, the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Lummi tribe, and 
participating school districts guided the study. Support for the study was obtained from 
the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

How the Study was Conducted 

This s*'jdy was conducted using a backward mapping approach. The process begins by 
describing concrete behaviors and problems that require a policy intervention. After 
careful analysis at the service delivery level of behaviors and problems, recommendations 
that are m jst hkely to affect service delivery can be made. Most policy implementation 
is done using a forward mapping stniegy which assumes that policy makers control the 
procedures that affect implementation. Backward mapping was selected because it 
results in realistic policies which are based on what actually happens at the point where 
services and clients interact. 

Key individuals in the area were interviewed in order to identify problems and solutions 
with regard to providing special education services to migrant and Native American 
students. Participants included representatives of nine school districts (administrators, 
teachers, instructional assistants), parents, and community agencies. A total of 54 people 
were interviewed. Project staff obtained key informants' responses to a common set of 
questions developed by the Advisory Board. The mterview included specific questions 
about screening and assessment, placement, parental involvement, and an open-ended 
question about general problems and their solutions. 
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Interview responses were summarized and recommendations were made in a final report. 
School district incidence data for minority representation in special education were 
collected. In addition, a comprehensive review of the literature was conducted and 
assembled in a bibliography. 

R esults 

Assessment . The screening and assessment of bilingual students were perceived as 
problem areas. Respondent concerns were: the use of interpreters and instructional 
assistants in test administration; tests to establish language proficiency were not always 
given in both languages; interpreters were not always literate in the language of the tests; 
training for interpreters was not always adequate. 

Training for special education staff in appropriate procedures for assessing bilingual and 
Native American students was perceived as a critical need. The difficulties of using 
standardized test data to qualify these students for special education was recognized. A 
need for a formal process for ruling out the influence of cultural, environmental, and 
economic factors was exprt.'tsed. Instances of overreferral and underreferral were cited. 
Ultimately, placement decisions took into account what programs were available and 
appropriate within both regular and special education. While the need for "special 
interventions" was great, the non-special education resources available were sparse. 

Parent Involvement . Parental involvement in educational programs for both migrant and 
Native American students was regarded as a problem area. Concerns were expressed 
about procedures used to obtain informed consent for assessment, lEP approval, and 
general parent involvement. School district personnel were frustrated and frequently 
unsuccessful in efforts to obtain meaningful parent involvement. Parents and advocates 
were concerned about school district methods, e.g., using migrant home visitors as 
"messengers" for special education due process forms, and mailing due process forms. 

Districts expended a great deal of effort to include parents in IE? meetings. Many 
districts made accommodations, like providing transportation. Teachers and parents 
agreed, however, that simply attending an IBP meeting did not constitute parental 
involvement. Concern was expressed that parents were not encouraged to be involved: 
iheir requests were frequently ignored. Distrust between schools and parents was 
common. 

Placement Options . Appropriate programs and services for bilingual and Native 
American students was seen by many i< lacking. When appropriate, non-special 
education programs were available, ovt -referral to special education was less of a 
problem. In the absence of alternative program options, special education was often 
selected by default. 
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In regard to migrant students, a lack of bilingual programs was seen a serious problem. 
For Native American students, appropriate secondary programs, with a vocational or life 
skills orientation, were needed. 

Other Issues . Several other major issues were frequently identified by participants. 
These included: 

• Drop-out rates, attendance and absences 

• Cultural awareness 

• Funding 

• Communication between tribes and schools 

• Substance abuse, fetal alcohol syndrome, teenage pregnancy 

Recommendations 

A series of recommendations were developed based on the interview findings. These 
recommendations reflect and expand on exemplaiy practices found in the participating 
districts and described in the literature. 

Recommendations for Districts Serving Migrant/Bilingual and Native American Students 

Parent Involvement . School districts need to carefully examine their policies for 
obtaining informed consent for assessment and lEPs. It was also recommended that 
districts conduct internal reviews of parent involvement and due process practices to 
assure compliance with the law. The practice of sending migrant home visitors and Native 
American liaisons as "messengers" for informed consent and IE? sign-offs needs to be 
reviewed. Accommodations to help parents attend meetings at school need to be made. 

Assessment . Training for assessment staff in aspects of Native American and Hispanic 
cultures that may affect assessment results and interpretation should be provided. 

Administration . Incidence data on migrant and Native American children in special 
education should be collected and reviewed annually. In addition, systems for assessing 
the size of the drop-out problem and for monitoring the status of drop-outs need to be 
put into place. 

Drop-out Prevention . Drop-out prevention efforts need to be implemented beginning at 
the elementary level. Program options and scheduHng for secondary students need to be 
scrutinized in consultation with tribal leadership and migrant/bilingual representatives to 
assure that they meet students' academic, vocational, and life skills needs. 

Cultural Awareness . New teachers should receive cultural awarensss training. Schools 
should create a learning environment that respects and supports the cultures of mir. ,rity 
students. 
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Recruiting Trained Personnel . There should be an ESD-widc effort to recruit Spanish 
speaking and Native American teachers. Consideration should be given to developing a 
career ladder for local Hispanic and Native American paraprofessionals to provide them 
with on-site training that leads to a teaching credential. 

Recommendations for Districts Serving Migrant Students 

Assessment . Training for assessment and screening personnel is needed. Staff should be 
trained specifically in the use and interpretation of standardized tests and screening 
instruments with children of different cultures, as well as in report writing. The use of 
interpreters in the assessment and screening process needs to be reviewed and clarified. 

Guidelines need to be developed in cooperation with OSPI for the training of assessment 
personnel working with large numbers of migrant students. In addition, guidelines 
regarding the assessment of preschool students with limited English proficiency should be 
developed. 

Program Options . Bilingual and structured immersion programs need to be available to 
migrant children in both regular and special education. In order to distinguish learning 
disabled children from children who have limited English proficiency or who are in 
transition from Spanish to English, opportunities for bilingual instruction need to be 
provided outside of special education. 

Administration . State guidelines need to be established to clarify the distinctions between 
ESL, migrant, bilingual and other programs serving non-English spealdng children to 
assure that non-migrant bilingual children are receiving services. In addition, district-level 
policies regarding the use and updating of MSRTS data need to be developed. 

Clerical support and other supports need to be provided to bilingual staff in order to 
reduce the amount of time these teachers spend on clerical and administrative activities. 

Recommendations for Districts Serving Native American Students 

Communication . Thoughtful and consistent efforts are needed to improve the 
communication and working relationship between tribal leadership and the schools. 
Where they exist. Native American educational liaisons should be viewed as members of 
the educational team and used to foster positive relationships between tribal members 
and the schools. 

Parents . Preschool programs, including birth to 3, for Native American handicapped and 
non-handicapped children should be used as an opportunity to stimulate and build parent 
involvement. 
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Pro gram Options . Schools need to explore the use of Native American tutoring 
programs for handicapped and non-handicapped students as a means of promoting 
cultural self-awareness, interaction among Native American students, and drug/alcohol 
awareness programs, as well as a means to provide educational support. 

Conclusion 

Summarizing the findings from this project was a difficult undertaking. Pages of 
interview transcripts were condensed and analyzed. It is impossible in this short summary 
to present all of the data that formed the basis for these recommendations. It is equally 
difficult to accurately portray the commitment and concern of the individuals involved in 
providing this information. While the focus of this report is on problems that need 
solving, it should be noted that many of the recommendations were drawn from the 
solutions already in place. 

Complete copies of this report are available from the Washington Research Institute, 180 
Nickerson Street, Suite 103, Seattle, WA 98109. 
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Introduction and Background to the Study 



Two minority groups of students, children of migrant laborers and children of Native 
American origin, have often been inappropriately identified for special education 
services. In some cases, students in these populations who have special needs have not 
received appropriate services. In other cases, these students have been overreferred for 
special education. The purpose of this study was to identify best practices and 
procedures, and problems that families and school staff were experiencing in providing 
programs for these students. This information from the school districts would then be 
used to develop guidelines and policy recommendations for best practices to insure equity 
of educational opportunities for these two groups of students. 

In this country, ethnic group membership has been highly significant in determining the 
environmental circumstances in which children grow and develop (Laosa, 1984). The 
major educational policy initiatives from the 1960-1980 era-- such as Head Start, Title I, 
and Follow Through- focussed on achieving equity of opportunity for all children. 

Legislative and judicial action from this period has had a significant influence on the 
policies for the educational assessment and placement of ethnic, racial, and language 
minority children. P.L. 94-142, for example, provided that testing and evaluation materials 
must be selected and administered so as not to be racially or culturally discriminatory, 
and must be conducted in the child's native language. P.L. 90-247 (1968), the Bilingual 
Education Act, provided financial assistance for districts to provide bilingual instruction 
to children of limited Engb'sh proficiency, and P.L 89-10, the Elementaiy and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 made funds available for the education of the disadvantaged and 
handicapped. 

The judicial decisions regarding the landmark cases Diana v. California State Board of 
Education (1970) and Larry P. v. Riles (1971) have directed districts to reduce reliance 
on scores of IQ tests administered in English for placement decisions of children from 
predominantly non-English speaking homes, and have increased pressure for testers 
fluent in the child's native language. The U.S. Supreme Court's decision in Lau v. 
Nichols (1974) extended the definition of equal educational opportunity to include the 
rights of limited English speaking students. 

The question we face in 1990 is how these policies regarding educational assessment and 
placement have been translated into school district procedures for serving minorities. The 
focus of this study is two often overlooked minority groups in Washington State- 
migrants and Native Americans- and the setting is Northwest ESD 189 where these 
students account for up to 33% of district enrollment. 
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The Backward Mapping Process 



This study takes the form of naturalistic inquiry. In conventional inquiry, researchers 
begin with a theory which they attempt to prove or disprove through the coUection and 
analysis of data. In contrast, naturalistic inquiiy begins by sampling data, taking 
observations, describing patterns, and developing a set of propositions or findings that 
derive from the cases, and that translate into policies. 

The particular qualitative research approach used in the study is known as backward 
mapping (Elmore, 1980). Most research on policy implementation uses a forward 
mapping strategy, and begins with a clear statement of the policy intent or objective- for 
example, a policy for the placement of migrant students in special education- and then 
describes the specific steps needed to achieve that objective. 

The major weakness of forward mapping is the assumption that policy makers control the 
procedures that affect implementation. As Elmore (1980) observes, "forward mapping 
reinforces the myth that implementation is controlled from the top." 

Backward mapping is based on the assumption that the closer one looks at the areas 
where an administrative decision interacts with individual actions, the better one can 
formulate objectives that in fact have a chance at influencing policy. Backward mapping 
begins by describing concrete behaviors and problems ihat require a policy intervention. 
Through analysis of these behaviors, the researcher iu able to recommend the resources 
that are most likely to affect service delivery. 

In this backward mapping study, we began by talking to the individuals in the school 
districts who were most likely to be familiar with the educational placement of migrant 
and Native American students, and to have thought about the process, its successes and 
failures. We expected that these informants would include special education teachers, 
assessment personnel, parents, and special education administrators. 

The Northwest Educational Service District 189 includes 35 school districts. The project's 
Advisory Board of state, regional, an< local experts in migrant and Native American 
education selected 9 districts that would best represent the region as interview sites. The 
Advisory Board also assisted in identifying key informants within the districts, and in 
formulating the list of questions that would be asked in each interview. 



How the Study was Conducted 



In the summer of 1989, Gary Snow, Director of Special Programs and Services, 
Northwest ESD 189, met with staff of the Washington Research Institute to outline this 
study. A proposal developed jointly by Washington Research Institute (WRI) and 
Northwest ESD 189 was submitted to the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction by Dr. Snow, and was funded. Project staff were Gary Snow, Director, and 
the following WRI staff: Marcia Davidson and Patricia Vadasy, Co-Directors, and Mary 
Maddox, Project Associate. 

In order to determine district experiences and successes in serving Native American and 
migrant students and their families, the following activities were proposed: 

1. Organize an Advisory Board, with membership representing state-level 
migrant and Indian education, tribal organizations, migrant groups, and 
regional special education personnel. The Advisoiy Board's role was to 
provide the interview questions; to assist in identifying the study's key 
informants (the persons most familiar with the educational needs and 
experiences of these two groups); and to review the interview responses, data 
analysis, and recommendations. 

2. Interview administrators, teachers, related services providers, parents, 
advocates, and community providers to obtain their perceptions of current 
practices, problems, successes, perceived needs, and potential solutions. 

3. Analyze and summarize data from the interviews. 

4. Obtain incidence data from the targeted school districts on the proportions 
of Native American and migrant students in the districts, and the rates of 
placement for these students in special education. 

5. Review the literature on special education programs, policies, and promising 
models for migrant and Native American students. 

6. Prepare a report of the findings and recommendations for review by the 
Advisor)' Board and dissemination. 

7. Submit recommendations for a federal grant application to support 
implementation of study recommendations. 

Advisory Board 



The following individuals accepted invitations to serve on the project's Advisory Board: 



Gary Snow, Director of Special Programs and Services, Northwest ESD 189 



Marguerite McLean, Coordinator, Migrant Handicapped/Bilingual Handicapped, 
Curriculum, Instructional Support and Special Education Programs, Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Keith Crosbie, former Bilingual Education Coordinator, Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Willard Bill, former Equity Education and Indian Education Supervisor, Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 

William Jones, Lummi tribe representative, Bellingham 

Mary Kirkwood, Director of Special Education, LaConner School District 

Maria Day, Coordinator of Compensatory Programs, Burhngton 

Andrew Rodarte, Director of Western Migrant Education Center, Northwest ESD 
189 

The Advisory Board met in December, 1989 to identify critical concerns regarding the 
education of migrant and Native American students and their special education 
assessment and placement; to generate questions to address those concerns; to identify 
the school districts in which interviews will be conducted; and to identify key informants 
who should be interviewed for the study. 

The Board selected 4 districts in which to conduct interviews on migrant issues, and 5 
districts for interviews on Native American issues; within each district 5-6 interviews 
would be conducted, half with school district staff, and half with non-district informants. 

The districts selected for sampling through the informant interviews were: 

Native American Migrant 

Ferndale/Bellingham Lynden 

Darrington Mt. Vernon 

LaConner Burlington 

Marysville Sedro-Woolley 



Key Informant Selection 



At the December meeting, board members suggested several persons for staff to contact 
for interviews. The majority of key informants were identified by the special education 
administrators or superintendents of the selected districts, with other informants 
recommended by informants during their interviews. 

A breakdown of the number and type of informants by school district is as follows: 



Native American Mi grant 

Darrington-7D Lynden- ID* 

IN 



LaConner- 5D 
4N 



Maiysville- 5D 
IN 



Mt. Vernon- 5D 
IN 



Burlington- 3D 
IN 



Ferndale/Bellingham- 9D Sedro Woolley- 3D 

2N 2N 

*Lynden staff submitted a written group response 

Other non-district interviews- 4 (Indian Health Service, Project REACH, NW 
Intertribal Preschool, Northwest ESD 189 Migrant Program) 

D= school district informant 
N= nondistrict informant 

Interview Questions 

The study protocol called for project staff to obtain the key informants' responses to a 
common set of questions so that responses could be compared within district, and across 
informant roles (i.e., parent responses, administrator responses). 

The Board provided the following interview questions: 

1. What tests are used in your district to determine a child's dominant 
language? 

- Does your district use a screening tool to identify bilingual 
children? 



- Is this test administered by a trained professional who speaks the child's 
native language fluently? 

2. Are tests for special education placement for Limited English Proficient 
(LEP) students to establish language competency (proficiency and 
dominance) routinely given in both languages? 

3. Does your district use an interpreter to screen and/or assess bilingual 
children? 

- If so, what training do interpreters have, and how are they used in the 
identification process? 

- Is the interpreter literate in the child's primary language, and what level 
of language is used by the interpreter? 

4. When staff in your district are testing LEP students who have non-English 
speaking parents, how is informed consent for those children obtained? 

- Are due process forms mailed to parents? 

- Is this process similar for Native American and for migrant children? 

5. What procedures/assessment tools are used to identify and test preschool 
LEP students for special education? 

6. Are LEP students in your district ever placed in special education because of 
a lack of other program resources? 

7. In your district, are migrant students who are determined eligible under 
Fr*deral migrant regulations for special education reported to the district's 
spc al education office? 

8. What kind of training does the special education staff receive to insure that 
Native American/migrant children are being appropriately assessed to 
determine their eligibility for special education? 

9. How frequently do Native American/migrant children meet special education 
eligibility based upon professional judgment? 

- What is the rationale used in ruling out the influence of cultural, 
environmental, and economic factors on educati;"^nal progress? 

10. Do parents of Native American/migrant children in special education 
participate in the lEP process? 

- How frequently do they attend the annual lEP meeting? 

- What accommodations, if any, are made for non-English speaking parents, 
parents from Native American cultures? 
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Can you think of any other unique problems you have had in teaching Native 
American/migrant students? 

- How have you/others in your district dealt with these problems? 

• What sort of accommodations have been successful/not so successful? 



Results 

This section summarizes the results of each of the eleven questions that respondents 
were asked. 

1. What tests are used in your district to determine a child's dominant language? 

- Does the district use a screen i ng tool to identify bilingual children ? 

- Is this test administered bv a trained professional who speaks the child's native 
language fluently ? 

Determining the Child's Native Language 

All five of the responding districts use the Language Assessment Scale (LAS) for 
determining a child's dominant language. Respondents indicated that the LAS is 
sometimes used in combination with another measure: the Distar Language Test or a 
language survey. Other instruments mentioned were the Home Language Survey, the 
Pre-LAS and the Basic Inventory of Natural Language (BINL). One respondent said 
that the district relied on the Child Study Team. 

Screening Tools for Identifying Bilingual Children 

All of the districts surveyed used a screening tool to identify bilingual children. In most 
cases, the LAS results were used. The Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) was 
used in one district for quick screening. One district indicated that it did not have a 
screening tool for special education. 

Test Administiation 

In most cases, respondents said that professionals (i.e., a certified teacher, CDS) 
administer these tests, but that they are sometimes not fluent in the child's language. In 
several districts trained bilingual aides administer the tests and/or serve as interpreters 
for the professionals administering the test. 

2. Are tests for special education placement for Limited English Proficient (LEP) 
students to establish language competency (proficiency and dominance) routinely 
given in both languages? 

Responses to this question suggested that most often tests to establish language 
competency for special education placement are not given in both languages. 

Personnel within the same district frequently did not agree on this item: some said the 
tests were given in both languages, and others said they were not. Two districts indicated 
that there were no bilingual children in special education so they had not yet had a need 
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to determine the dominant language. The tests that were mentioned included: the 
Woodcock Johnson in Spanish and English, the LAS in Spanish and English, and the 
SOMPA in English. 

3. Does vour district use an interpreter to screen and/or assess bilingual children ? 

• If so. what training do interpreters have, and how are thev used in the 
identification process ? 

- Is the interpreter literate in the child's primary lang ua ge, and what level of 
language is used bv the interpreter ? 

Use of Interpreters in Screening and Assessment 

Interpreters or special education staff who are fluent in Spanish were used in all but one 
of the districts for screening and assessment. In the one district that does not use 
interpreters, the low referral rate and the risk of compromising test results were given as 
reasons for not using interpreters. Special education departments usually turn to the 
migrant and bilingual aides and teachers to serve as interpreters for assessment and 
screening. 

Training for Interpreters 

It appeared that there is some training for interpreters. However, comments indicated 
that aides who serve as interpreters and/or test administrators may not be adequately 
trained. 

Literate Interpreters 

Responses regarding the literacy of interpreters were mixed, often within the same 
district. Personnel in two of the five responding districts unanimously agreed that the 
aides were literate: in the remaining three districts there was disagreement and concern 
about the literacy of the interpreters. 

4. When staff in vour district ^re testing Limited English Proficient children who have 
non-English sneaki ng parents, how is informed consent for those children obtained ? 

- Are due process forms mailed to parents ? 

- Is this proc ess similar for Native American and for migrant children ? 
Obtaining Informed Consent 

Most respondents indicated that staff from migrant and bilingual programs were 
recruited to assist in obtaining parental consent for testing. Some home visitors 
expressed concern that they were not accompanied by special education staff on these 



visits. In several cases, home visitors refused to seek parental consent without being 
accompanied by a special education representative. In other cases, the migrant staff 
serve only as interpreters for special education staff. 

Concern was expressed that parents were signing for testing without clearly 
understanding the process or their rights. 

In another district with a strong commitment on the part of all staff to do everything 
possible to keep special education students in the regular classroom, it was not clear that 
Native American parents are told that their child is special education eligible (i.e., not 
familiar with the term or concept of lEP). 

Mailing Due Process Forms 

Responses were mixed, even within the same district, regarding whether or not due 
process forms were mailed. It appears that the practice is used to varying degrees in 
many of the districts surveyed. Some have translated the forms into Spanish. One 
respondent reported that the district mailed English forms to the parent with a note in 
Spanish requesting that they sign the forms. 

Due Process for Native American Parents 

Due process forms appeared to be mailed more frequently to the Native American 
parents: the reason cited was that they speak English. Two districts used home visitors 
drawn from the Native American staff. 

5. What procedures/assessment tools are used to identify and test preschool students 
with Limited English Proficiency for special education ? 

None of the staff interviewed from three of the five responding districts knew the tests or 
procedures used to assess students with limited English proficiency. Of these districts, 
one indicated that preschool services were provided through an outside agency, and 
another suggested that because the students aW speak English there had not been a need 
to define a procedure. 

Two of the districts did have a process in place for assessin^; preschool students with 
limited English proficiency. In the first district, the teacher goes to the migranv camps 
before school to condu . screening. Then, assessments a:e conducted at the school. 

In the second district which had a small population of migrant students, respondents 
indicated that no one is actively pursuing preschoolers with limited English proficiency. 
A test developed in the district was cited as the screening instrument used to refer 
children to Chapter 1, kindergarten, or special education. 
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6. Are Umited English Pmncient «tudcnt8 i n vour district ever placed in special 
education because of a lack of other program resources ? 



Responses to this question were mixed within two of the five districts: some personnel 
thought that students with limited English proficiency were pkced in special education 
due to a lack of other options- others thought they were not. In the three districts that 
clearly stated that special education placements were not used because of a lack of other 
options, the availability of other special program options was cited as the reason. Other 
options included bilingual resource rooms, and elementary services that do not require 
"labelling." Another reason cited for not using special education placement was that 
faculty did not over-refer. 

Among the respondents who felt that special education placements were made because 
of a lack of other options, a need for bilingual programs was expressed. One respondent 
indicated that the district had an ESL program but also needed a bilingual program. 

Concern was expressed about the lack of appropriate placement options for bilingual 
students. Special education staff are faced with the dilemma of placing students in 
special education or not providing any special help to students who are experiencing 
severe academic problems. 

7. In vour district, are students who are determined eligible under federal migrant 
regulations for sp ecial education reported to the district's special education office ? 

Who reports the child's special education status ? 

This question was designed to determine if the special education status of entering 
migrant students was reported to the special education office in order to insure timely 
and appropriate placemtnts. Unfortunately, responses to the question provide little 
information about this issue. 

However, the responses did reveal several things about the usefulness of the Migrant 
Student Reporting and Tracking System (MSRTS). Respondents who referred to the 
MSRTS expressed concern about the informaxion contained in the system. MSRTS 
information is frequently slow to arrive at the school and incomplete. Individual teachers 
expressed frustration at having to caJl MSRTS 

directly to obtain missing data. School records arrive well after the child has arrived. In 
one case a severely handicapped child arrived without any prior notice. 

8. What kind of training does the t^pecial education staff receive to insure that Native 
American a nd migrant children are being ^ippropriatelv assessed to determine their 
eligibility for special education *^ 
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There was overwhelming agreement in the nine responding districts that there was no 
formal in-district training procedure to insure that Native American and migrant children 
are being appropriately assessed, ivfost respondents suggested that training is needed: 
only one respondent indicated that no request for training had been received. 

Even though there is a lack of formal, in-district training, a number of districts had 
informal procedures to help insure appropriate assessment results. Several districts cited 
meetings of the Multi-Disciplinaiy Team (MDT) as a forum for assuring appropriate 
assessments. Others described informal sharing among staff, particularly in smaller 
districts, as an effective means of staff development. 

Workshops outside the district (provided by Northwest ESD 189 and the state) were 
mentioned a number of times by respondents as valuable inservice opportunities that 
were utilized. Most of the outside inservice referred to however, was general 
multicultural training and did not specifically target the assessment issue. 

Many respondents indicated that personnel should have received this type of training in 
personnel preparation programs. One district has designed a hiring process that includes 
evaluating candidates' sensitivity to cultural issues, and in another district staff felt that 
teachers' cultural sensitivity was a factor considered for placement at the reservation- 
based school. Another district contracts with a local tribe for school staff. 

This question elicited a concern regarding school district personnel understanding of 
students' native cultures, particularly for school staff dealing with Native American 
students and families. Respondents felt that an understanding of Native American 
culture and rituals would help schools respond more appropriately to students' 
educational needs, provide services in a way that is more consistent with their culture, 
and help explain some uf the unique characteristics of Native American students. 

9. How freouentlv do Native American or migrant children meet special education 
eligiblHtv based on professional judgment ? 

What is the rationale used in ruling out the influence of cultural, environmental, 
and economic factors on educational progress ? 



Use of Professional Judgment 

Most of the personnel interviewed in each of the nine districts surveyed replied that 
Native American and migrant children rarely meet special education eligibility criteria 
based upon professional judgment. However, in five of the districts at least one 
respondent indicated that professional judgment is always used. 
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This discrepancy may be due in part to the respondents* interpretation of the question: 
professional judgment can be used to include students inappropriately who do not meet 
the testing criteria but do need special services, or it can be used to exclude students who 
do meet testing criteria but may not be truly handicapped in the eyes of the evaluator. 
In the words of one administrator, "If we oiily looked at test scores, many students would 
be automatically referred." 

The availability of other program options and services appears to influence the number 
of students who are evaluated for special education. In response to this question, four of 
the districts indicated that they seek out and try other program options, such as LAP or 
Chapter I, before referring students to special education. Several respondents said that 
they try to avoid special education placement and focus on serving students in the regular 
classroom. One district uses the language delayed or "CDS" only categories to protect 
against labeling students inappropriately. 

The cultural bias of available standardized tests was cited a number of times. One 
district hired a Native American to provide assessment services to address this problem. 
There was wide recognition of the inadequacy of tests for use with minority children. 
However, three respondents (not psychologists) felt that just looking at test scores was 
adequate for making eligibility determinations. A CDS in one district reported ongoing 
efforts to identify culture-free assessments for use with Native American students, and 
identified the following measures in use for 3-6-year-olds: 

3 yr.olds - Sequenced Inventory of Communication Development (SICD), 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT), Expressive One- Word 
Vocabulary Test (EOWVT) compared to language sample 

4 yr.olds - PPVT, EOWVT, Test of Early Unguage Development (TELD) 

compared to language sample 
lst-2nd graders - Boehm Basic Concepts, Auditory Pointing, Test of Language 

Development-Primary (TOLD-P). 

To protect against the over-identification of minority students for special education 
services, several districts used the MDT process. 

The responses of two Native American tribal representatives from different districts 
reflect the dilemma faced by districts and parents when considering special education 
placement. The two respondents expressed opposite viewpoints in regard to classifying 
students for special education. One feh that it was very difficult for Native American 
students to qualify for special education and receive needed services. The other felt that 
students were too frequently included in special education and inappropriately labeled 
handicapped. While the need for "special" s-rvices is great, the non-special education 
resources available are sparse. 
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Rationale for Ruling out Cultural. Eflvironmental and Econonyic Facinrs 



Most respondents indicated that the assessment process included obtaining a picture of 
the "whole child" and looking beyond just the test scores. This included a review of 
school history and performance, adaptive behavior, the child's behavior in relationship to 
peers and siblings, and the parents* view of the child. 

Many districts relied on the MDT to rule out the influence of cultural, environmental, 
and economic factors. Three districts used the state regulations for guidance in this area. 
None of the respondents referred to a formal district process for ruling out the influence 
of cultural, environmental and economic factors, but several respondents suggested that 
this would be helpful. 

10. Do parents of Native American and migrant children in special education 
participate in the lEP process ? 

How frequently do thev attend the annual lEP meeting ? 

What accommodations, if anv. are made for non-Englisb speakine parents or 

parents trom Native American cultures ? 

Parent lEP Participation and Attendance 

Parent participation in the lEP and attendance at the lEP conference was a problem in 
all of the districts. While most districts indicated that parents did attend meetings, it was 
difficult to "get them there." It appears that districts expend a great deal of effort to get 
parents to attend the initial lEP meeting, and are usually successful in arranging this 
meeting. However, subsequent meetings are not well attended and less effort is 
expended. Parents of primar>' aged children were more likely to attend lEPs than 
parents of older children. 

Respondents indicated that parents whose children enroll in 0-3 programs and who are 
exposed to the lEP process when their children are young tend to feel most comfortable 
with and least intimidated by the process. 

There were a number of exceptions, however, and several respondents indicated that 
parents of Native American children participate as much as or more than parents of 
Anglo children. Problems with getting parents of migrant children to attend meetings 
were mentioned in most of the districts serving these students. Several respondents 
indicated that parent participation really varies and it is difGcuh to characterize parents 
of minority children as less involved. 

Even in those districts that cited a high rate of parent participation (90% in one, 
80-100% in the other), the same respondents indicated that parent participation was a 
problem, and that Native American parents tend to be passive participants, and would be 
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unlikely to challenge a decision. It was suggested that simply attending an lEP meeting 
did not constitute parent involvement, and that parents are not encouraged to contribute 
to the child's lEP but to merely sign-off. 

Parents of Native American children who were interviewed expressed great concern. 
They felt that the schools did not encourage or respond to their requests. One parent of 
a high school student had never been invited to an lEP meeting and received the lEP in 
the mail each year with a request for her signature. 

Among both migrant and Native American families parental attitudes toward school were 
used to explain low levels of parental involvement. It w«»3 suggested that parents 
distrusted teachers and schools based on their experiences as students and parents. 
Parents were also described as being complacent and willing to go along with the schools' 
recommendations. Several district respondents indicated that parents were not aware 
how special education might affect their child's school future, or did not know their rights 
to seek other services and opinions. 

Other barriers to parent participation were also cited. The fishing season and important 
cultural celebrations prevent many Native American parents from attending. The nature 
of migrant labor prevents families from attending meetings during the long work day. 

With regard to migrant and non-English speaking parents, concern was expressed that 
they receive different treatment than the parents of white children. Frequently, the 
migrant teacher or home visitor takes the lEP to the home rather than having the 
parents meet with the special education teacher and other personnel who developed the 
lEP. 

Those districts with reservation-based preschool programs suggested that the preschool 
had helped to increase parent involvement. Parent activities (field trips, workshops) were 
regularly scheduled to increase familiarity and trust among preschool staff and parents. 

Accommodations to Encourage Parent Involvement 

Most of the districts made accommodations to encourage involvement. These included 
home visits, interpreters, transportation, leaving parts of the lEP for parents to complete 
with staff during the meeting, flexible scheduling, willingness to reschedule, limiting the 
size of meetings, simplifying forms, involving Indian or migrant staff, sending reminder 
letters, scheduled phone calls, ride pooling, and holding meetings at the tribal center or 
at the home. However, many respondents were frjstrated because their attempts at 
accommodation were not successful in increasing parent involvement. 

The more successful districts seemed to take very seriously the need to make parents feel 
comfortable in the meetings. Frequently, home visits were cited as less successful 
because they increased the parents' discomfort. 
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One of the more successful interventions was to use Native American liaisons (usually 
funded through Johnson O'Malley funds) to help explain the process to parents, and to 
provide transportation. However, there were problems with this approach when it was 
not a collaborative effort and the liaison was used as a messenger. The same problems 
were evident in cases where the migrant home visitor was used as a messenger rather 
than as a member of a team. 

One district felt that school staff were not welcome on the reservation. School districts 
that have provided transportation for parents have had mixed results. Sometimes it 
works, sometimes it doesn't. 

11. Can you think of any other unique problems you have had in teaching Native 
American or migrant students? 

How have vou and others in vour district dealt with these problems ? 
What sort of accommodations have been successful or not so successftil ? 

This was an open ended question that allowed respondents to identify additional 
concerns and discuss innovative approaches. Responses most frequently highlighted 
additional concerns and reinforced concerns expressed in other answers. The following 
summary highlights the concerns and practices that were mentioned most frequently. 

DroP-outs 

Both Native American and migrant students were perceived as being at very high risk of 
dropping out of school. In reference to the magnitude of the drop-out problem 
respondents used words like "astronomical" and "very high." Many respondents indicated 
that this was their biggest problem or concern in serving both Native American and 
migrant students. 

Estimates of the size of the problem were always just that: a rough guess. Figures 
quoted included 85%, 50-60%, and 25%. Several districts expressed concern that they 
could not get firm figures on the size oi the drop-out problem. For Native American 
students, movement between reservations, between school districts near different 
reservations, and the tenden<y for individual students to drop out more than once were 
cited as some of the barriers to pinning down the drop-out rate. District staff could not 
provide information on what proportion of dropouts migrate, return to school, enroll in a 
tribal school, or are affected by drug/alcohol problems. 

Dropping out of school generally occurs at the middle school level or between high 
school and middle school, according to the people interviewed. Native Americans with 
tribal affiliations were perceived by some to be at greater risk of dropping out than 
students, living off the reservation. 
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Some of the solutions that were suggested or already in place included: providing more 
flexible and appropriate alternative secondary programs, particularly vocational programs; 
hiring drop-out prevention staff jointly funded by school districts and tribes; initiating 
drop-out prevention activities before middle school; obtaining greater parent involvement 
in addressing the problem; offering bilingual support to students who need it. In one 
district, the tribe's concern about their students' high drop out rates was the stimulus for 
the tribe's leaders to approach the district and undertake cooperative action and 
preventive strategies 

Attendance and Absences 

Poor attendance was mentioned very frequently as an obstacle to providing services to 
students. This problem was mentioned most frequently in regard to Native American 
students. The seasonal fishing cycle and important cultural ceremonies were mentioned 
by both white and Native American respondents as obstacles to attendance. 

The attendance problem seemed to be greater with older children. One district 
identified attendance as the biggest problem for its migrant students. One respondent 
mentioned that attendance in kindergarten and grade one are a problem with Native 
American students, whose parents often don't recognize the importance of primary 
education for young children. 

Communication and joint planning between the tribe and the school district improved 
attendance in some c ^s. One district got the PTA involved to provide attendance 
incentives. Several res^ indents felt that making a personal appeal to and developing a 
relationship over time with the tribe had helped to improve attendance. In one district, 
half-day kindergarten attendance was seriously affected because noon transportation was 
not provided between the reservation and the school. 

Parent Participation 

Participation by parents was cited as a major problem. School districts felt that they had 
done everything they could to encourage parent participation. Parents (particularly 
Native American parents) felt that they did not have a voice in educational planning for 
their children. 

There was a general feeling among Native American respondents that parents were not 
adequately informed of their rights. District siaff cited instances when they were 
unaware of important cultural differences that should have been considered in involving 
parents (i.e., having too many people at lEP meetings, asking questions perceived as very 
personal by the Native American parents.) For many Native American parents their first 
contact with the school is a meeting that focuses on their child's delays or problems. 
District staff indicated an appreciation of the long history of distrust between "anglo 
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teachers" and Native American people. Remedies suggested were to increase staff 
stability and concentrate on building trusting relationships. 

Respondents expressed concern that parents of migrant children agree too easily with 
school staff, think the school "knows best," and have unreal expectations of what the 
schools can do. There was also concern that migrant parents were not made to feel 
comfortable in the school environment. Registration forms are all in English. School 
staff are not bilingual. Letters, newsletters, notices to parents are always in English 
unless they come from the bilingual program. 

Cultural Awareness 

A lack of cultural awareness among school district personnel was cited as a problem by 
both consumers and staff. Schools felt that they had great difficulty obtaining 
information about both Native American and Hispanic cultures. Several suggested they 
did not know where to turn for resources. 

In regard to minority children, staff, consumers, and advocates felt that students were 
looked down upon and that discrimination is a problem. For Native American students 
there was concern that they are written off by teachers. Differences in language and 
social skills have led school personnel to misclassify the behavior of Native American 
children and misinterpret their behavior. 

Suggestions for increasing cultural sensitivity included: training school staff on customs 
and culture; making accommodations for cultural differences (e.g., providing small group 
instruction for Native American students, interpreting the meaning of silence in other 
cultures, creating a classroom atmosphere of respect for different cultures); field trips. In 
one district where REACH (multicultural awareness) training was suggested by some 
respondents, the school district was described as being unreceptive. 

Funding 

Inadequa .e resources and funding for bilingual services were noted by most respondents 
involved with migrant programs. Limited funding restricted districts* ability to provide 
bilingual programs, and forced districts to rely on existing staff, rather than hiring trained 
bilingual staff. Bilingual programs are frequently underfunded and isolated, often 
req^airing professional staff to perform secretarial duties and purchase supplies. 

The $500 that districts can claim for serving migrant students is seen by some as an 
incentive for qualification but not services. This coupled with an unwillingness to use 
basic education funds to support bilingual services raised questions about the adequacy of 
programs for migrant students. 
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Communication Betvyecn Tribes and Schools 



Poor communication between tribes and schools was mentioned frequently as a barrier to 
providing educational services. Tribal representatives felt that districts make decisions 
without consulting tribal leadership. Poor communication leads to misunderstandings. 
Tribes perceive that their needs have been set aside. A long history of racial conflict was 
identified by several respondents. 

Many school district personnel recognized that they had been unsuccessful in 
communicating with tribal leadership. Some district personnel iClt rebuffed by the tribes, 
indicating that the political climate was bad, or that "we don't speak the same language." 
Turnover in trib ' leadership was identified as a barrier to ongoing district-tribal 
communication. 

One district attributes much of its success in serving its large population of Native 
American students to monthly meetings of the school board and the tribal senate, which 
have served as a forum for parents, school staff, and tribal leaders to discuss their 
concerns. 

One of the most frequently mentioned approaches for addressing this problem was using 
a Native American liaison. Many times these positions were funded by Johnson 
O'Malley (JOM) funds. Liaisons assumed many different roles: working with students 
and parents, trouble shooting on behalf of students by observing in classes, arranging 
meetings between parents and teachers to discuss educational placements and problems, 
and providing transportation for parents. The role of the liaison is a still being 
developed in many districts, and the liaison often continues to be viewed as a "policeman" 
rather than as a member of the educational team. 

Preschool and birth-to-three programs for Nat've American children were mentioned by 
many respondents as a ground breaking precedent to increasing interaction between the 
tribes and the schools. Some of the most successful programs are located on the 
reservation and include tribe members and leaders in planning and operation. 

Appropriate Services for Migrant Students 

In general, respondents were concerned that appropriate programs and services for 
migrant and bilingual students were not available. Placement in special education does 
not often lead to appropriate services. Few special education staff speak Spanish or have 
training in bilingual services. A need for special education services with a 
bilingual/bicultural component was expressed. Respondents identified the problem of 
distinguishing children who are actually handicapped from children who are not proficient 
in English, and described their desire to provide services without labelling children. 
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Over-refenal to special education was seen by some to result from a lack of appropriate 
services, particularly bilingual programs for migram students. Not all the districts have 
trained staff to assess and serve bilingual students. Regular education teachers were 
viewed as being unwilling to implement suggestions from bilingual staff. A lack of 
awareness of the importance and nature of bilingual programs was cited as a barrier to 
appropriate programming. 

Respondents recommended a team effort for identifying and assessing children with 
limited English proficiency for special education. The team would represent special 
education, bilingual, and ESL staff. Placing children who are a focus of concern in a 
bilingual classroom would allow staff to better determine whether the student's 
educational deficits result from a handicapping condition or language and cultural 
differences. In another district which uses MDTs to identify the most appropriate 
placements for Native American students at risk for special education, the MDT process 
was recommended for all students. 

Appropriate Services for Native American Students 

Many respondents expressed concern over the lack of appropriate program options for 
Native American students, particularly in the secondary area. School district respondents 
felt that they had difficulty matching the needs of Native American students to the 
existing curriculum. Consumers and parents agreed on their desire for more flexible 
hours of attendance, and alternative program offerings. 

The relevance of special education classes was calLtl into question. In the elementary 
grades, respondents felt that removing students from the regular classroom denied them 
access to important learning experiences. In the secondary grades, respondents saw a 
need for life skills classes and class options that would prepare students for employment 
and independent living. 

Several respondents also indicated that they would like to see more Native Americans 
employed by the school districts as tutors and educators. A number of school districts 
did in fact employ Native Americans, particularly in preschool programs. This approach 
has been successful in increasing parent involvement and improving relationships between 
tribes and school districts. One concern was finding trained Native American 
nara-professionals for tutor and aide positions. Northwest Indian College has a program 
to prepare Native Americans for employment in a variety of education and counseling 
positions. 

Some schools were characterized by consumers as not being proactive. Innovative 
programs and new approrijhes are needed to address the serious problems experienced 
by Native American students. Some suggestions for new programs included: alternative 
high school programs with flexible hours and relevant classes, tutoring, counseling ^oi 
short-term crisis intervention, and an extended school year. 
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In some districts, mainstream programming hp^ increased and respondents were veiy 
supportive. 

Preschool and Birth to Three Programs 

Preschool programs serving handicapped and non-handicapped children were seen as a 
bright spot in the service continuum by an overv.'helming number of respondents. 
Several of the participating school districts have recently started preschool programs, fre- 
quently located on reservations. 

Some respondents felt that these programs are very beneficial in preparing young 
children for a successful school experience. The programs get parents involved earlier 
and to a greater degree. Trusting relationships are being buih over time. One program 
even included case management and coordination with Department of Social and Health 
services personnel. The programs frequently are housed in a prominent place on the 
reservation. In one district however, staff felt that housing the program on the reser- 
vation was too isolating. 

The preschool to kindergarten transition was described as potentially difficult. One 
district reported success with a half-day developmental kindergarten for Native American 
preschoolers not yet ready for full-day kindergarten. 

Several district respondents mentioned the unmet health needs of preschool/elementaiy 
Native American pupils. 

Substance Abuse, Fetal Alcohol Syndrome (FAS). Fetal Alcohol Effects (FAE). and 
Teenage Pregnancy 

Many respondents raised concerns about the ability of school districts and the adequacy 
of resources to provide programs for the anticipated influx of children affected by 
pre-natal drug/alcohol abuse, and AIDS. No solutions were offered, but grave concern 
was expressed. 

A need for parenting resources (e.g., parent skills training, sex/drug education, homework 
assistance training), support and education was raised by several respondents. 

Mainstreaming 

Serving Native American students in the regular classroom was regarded by consumers 
and school district personnel alike as important. Parents felt strongly that special 
education placement was too isolating. Students do not like to be singled-out. Staff and 
parent respondents agreed that students miss too much when they are pulled out of 
classes. 
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Recommendations 



The following recommendations follow primarily from interview results. Some of the 
recommendations also reflect our review of the literature on educational best practices 
for migrant, bilingual, and Native American students. Not all recommendations will 
apply to all districts involved in this study. 

The interview data collected for this study and findings comprise an extensive needs 
assessment, and together with the recommendations, should serve as the basis for future 
grant proposals. 

Recommendations for Districts Serving Migrant Students 

1. Training for persons administering the LAS should be provided. 

• Staff administering the LAS to migrant children should receive competency-based 
training in the assessment of language dominance and in the administration of the 
LAS. The developers of the LAS are available to provide on-site training thc^t 
meets standards for testing. 

2. Districts use a standard battery of tests of language dominance and proficiency. 
Assessment personnel need to have appropriate training in the use of standardized 
tests, in what tests can and cannot do. Personnel also need training in writing 
eligibility reports that address the pupil's adaptive behavior, evidence of opportunity to 
learn, and appropriate curriculum-based measures. (Please see footnotes 1 and 3.) 

3. The use of interpreters in the assessment and screening process needs to be reviewed 
in each district. Standards describing how interpreters should assist in the assessment 
process and accompanying training for assessment staff and interpreters need to be 
developed. 

• The use of interpreters in test administration will render test scores and results 
invalid. Interpreting tests that are normed and standardized for use in English 
affects both the reliability and validity of results. It can be argued that the use of 
interpreters is just one of many things that affect the usefulness of test results. 
Indeed, given the complex nature of language acquisition, the tests themselves 
probably do not provide meaningful information for identifying handicapping 
conditions or for designing appropriate educational programs. 

For these reasons, determining eligibility for special education requires the use of 
professional judgment. Heavy reliance on test scores will result in inappropriate 
referrals. Interpreters can be very useful in collecting information that will 
enhance the ability of assessment staff to make appropriate referrals to special 
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education. We recommend that districts pilot the use of new guidehnes for 
professional judgment in assessments. 



Interpreters can be used v^ry effectively in the assessment process for interviews 
and informal assessments that allow the assessment team to observe a child 
interacting with a speaker of his native language. In addition, interpreters can 
serve as a critical link between parents and the assessment team. Parents are 
likely to be the most important source of information when assessing bilingual 
children. The cross-cultural project at OSPI is developing materials that will assist 
districts in determining the best roles for interpreters. 

Assessment teams, including building principals, special education teachers, 
psychologists, and interpreters, need to be trained on how to most effectively use 
interpreter services in the assessment process. In addition, interpreters need 
training in each of the specific tasks that they will conduct. 

4. Bilingual staff need access to clerical support. 

• To maximize limited bilingual staff time and resources, clerical support needs to be 
provided to reduce the amount of time these professional staff now spend on 
clerical/administrative tasks. 

5. Districts in Northwest ESD 189 need to work with OSPI to develop guidelines for 
training assessment personnel in districts that serve large numbers of migrant students. 

• The assessment of migrant and bilingual children requires special knowledge. 
Districts need guidance and support to assure that assessment staff are adequately 
trained in the assessment of bilingual students for special education. State policy 
may be needed to require training and provide support for assessment persoimel in 
districts that serve large numbers of migrant and bilingual students. (Please see 
footnote 1.) 

6. Districts in Northwest ESD 189 need to work with OSPI to develop guidelines 
regarding the assessment of preschool students with limited English proficiency and in 
Childfind procedures for this group. 

• The assessment of preschool children with limited English proficiency presents 
special challenges. School district staff need training and support in selecting and 
using appropriate instruments for this group. One solution would be to establish a 
bilingual/preschool ESD assessment team to provide services on a regional level 
and conduct Childfind activities during the summer. 

7. Bilingual services and structured immersion programs need to be available to migrant 
children in both regular and special education. 
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• Research has shown that bilingual instruction is appropriate and most frequently 
necessary for children who are educationally at risk. The nature of language 
development in the early years demands that schools focus on developing tlie 
child's native language. 

In order to distinguish learning disabled children from children who have limited 
English proficiency or who are in transition from Spanish to English, bilingual 
services need to be provided outside of special education as well. "Submersion" 
programs where only English is spoken are not effective. A properly conducted 
immersion program utilizes instruction in English with explanations in Spanish. 
Appropriate bilingual programs require teachers who are bilingual. There are now 
no bilingual programs in the region; we recommend that bilingual programs be 
increased across the state. (Please see footnotes 2 and 3 and ^nal 
recommendation.) 

8. State guidelines need to be established to clarify the distinctions between ESL, 
migrant, bilingual and other programs serving non-English speaking children to assure 
that non-migrant bilingual children are receiving services. 

• Nonmigrant bilingual children are "falling through the cracks" despite their need 
for bilingual programs. Small districts or districts with small numbers of bilingual 
students need support in serving bilingual students. Regional and itinerant support 
services may need to be developed. 

9. District level policies and procedures regardint^ the use and updating of MSRTS data 
need to be developed. 

• MSRTS data need to be accessed immediately upon the arrival of a new migrant 
student. District procedures need to clarify who is responsible for forwarding dat 
to the classroom teacher, what the timeline is for receipt of the data (e.g., within 5 
days), what actions should be taken by the teacher if the informatici is not 
received inside the speci^ed time frame, and the process for calling the sending 
school district if MSRTS data is incomplete. 

Each district had a person who was designated to update MSRTS data on a 
regular basis. Care should be taken to assure that this information is updated at 
least monthly. Other staff in the district need to know who had been designated to 
update and retrieve MSRTS data. In addition, staff need to receive training on 
how to access and use MSRTS data. 
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Recommendations for Dis tricts Scrvifiy Native American Students 



1. Preschool programs, including birth to 3, for Native American handicapper " and 
nonhandicaf w<"d children should be used as an opportunity to stimulate and build 
parent invoK'^ment. 

• Preschool programs and birth to 3 programs offer districts an excellent opportunity 
to foster parent involvement and set the stage for future relationships with families. 
Special attention should be given to fostering positive relationships during the 
transition from preschool to kindergarten. 

2. Native American liaisons should be viewed as members of the educational team and 
used to foster positive relationships between tribal members and the schools. 

• Frequently supported by JOM funds, the liaisons can assist districts in 
communicating with parents, examining program options, providing transportation, 
and working v. - - , tribal leadership. 

3. Thoughtful and consistent efforts are needed to improve the communication and 
working relationship between tribal leadership and tht schools. 

• Before individuals v;ithin the districts and the tribes car. work together, the two 
systems need to be working together. LaConner School District provides one 
example of how tribal leadership and th'; school districts can collaborate to 
improve educational programs for Native American students. Four years ago, the 
L'iCoriner school board began to meet monthly with the tribal senate, and these 
meetings have become an educational forum where parents, district staff, and tribal 
members can and do voice their concerns and influence district and tribal policies. 

4. Schools need to explore the use of Native American tutoring programs for 
handicapped and non-handicapped students as a means of promoting cultural 
self-awareness, interaction among Native American studenis, and drug/alcchol 
awbreness programs, as well as a means to provide educational support. 

• The integration of Native American students into ilic schools has frequently 
reduced their contact wich their culture and v/ith other Native American students. 
Many respondents indicated a need to address substance abuse problems among 
Native .American youth. 
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Recommendations for Districts Serving Migrant/Bilinyual and Native American Students 



1. School districts need to carefully examine their policies for obtaining informed consent 
for assessment and lEPs. 

• With regard to migrant students, districts need to make sure that interpreters are 
trained in the assessment and lEP process, parent rights, informed consent, and 
due process procedures. To be effective, interpreters need to be more than just 
literal interpreters. 

V^en obtaining parental consent for subsequent lEPs, the district's minimum 
effort should be to mail forms and make a phone call to the family to explain the 
forms. Districts are required to provide forms in Spanish; however, mailing these 
forms does not respect the congressional intent to assure that parents fully 
understand their rights in the assessment and educational process, which requires 
bilingual presentation of written materials. This is an Office of Civil Rights (OCR) 
requirement, with enforcement under Section 504. 

2. Districts should make accommodations to help parents attend meetings at school. 

• Some successful accommodations include: providing transportation, enlisting the 
help of other agencies or tribal representatives, scheduling meetings at night for 
migrant families, involving the Migrant Advisory Council. 

3. Districts need to provide assessment staP with training in aspects of > ative American 
and Hispanic cultures that may affect assessment results and interpretation. 

• District personnel explicitly requested training in Native American culture. The 
fact we did not hear any requests for similar training in Hispanic culture suggests a 
need for increased awareness of Hispanic cuhural issues. Child rearing practices, 
ceremonies, religion, interpersonal interactions, family roles and dynamics are 
among the areas on which school staff need information. 

4. Districts should conduct an annual internal review of ilic incidence of migrant and 
Native /xmerican students in special education as a part of their evaluation of 
assessment and placement practices. 

• The disproportionate representation of minorities in sp'jcial education should 
trigger at internal district review. Reasons for disproportionate representation 
need to be identified. Data collected for this study show that Native American 
students are frequently over represented in special education, pnd that migrant and 
bilingual students are under represented. 
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5. The practice of using migrant home visitors and Native American liaisons as 
"messengers" for informed consent and lEP sign-offs needs to be examined. 

• The difficulty districts have in contacting minority parents has led some districts to 
use "messengers" to obtain consent from parents. The legal ramifications of this 
practice as well as the broader issue of parent involvement need to be examined. 

Interpreters who are used by districts to obtain informed consent from minority 
parents need training in special education regulations. 

6. Districts need to conduct careful internal reviews of parent involvement and due 
process practices to assure compliance with the law. 

• Many comments regarding unequal treatment of minority parents were received 
from parents as well as staff. If minority parents feel that they are being treated 
unfairly, it has implications for the districts' ability to educate students and obtain 
meaningful parent involvement. 

7. Systems for collecting incidence data and monitoring the status of drop-outs need to be 
put into place. 

• Districts need to track and follow minority drop-outs in order to identify reasons 
for dropping out (e.g., irrelevant curricula, inappropriate instructional practices, 
drug/alcohol problem, poor performance), current status of drop-outs, and the 
number of drop-outs who migrate or re-enroll. 

8. Drop-out prevention efforts need to be implemented beginning at the elementary 
level. 

• Districts reported that the drop-out problem becomes serious by middle school. 
Efforts to prevent students from dropping out in middle and high school need to 
begin at the elementary level and continue through the secondary grades. 

9. In consultation N^ith tribal leadership and migrant/bilingual representatives, district staff 
need to carefully scrutinize program options at the secondary level to determine if they 
meet students' academic, vocational, and life skills needs. Particular attention should 
be paid to the relevance of program oti>rings for students from non-anglo cultures. 

• Some believe the term "pushed-out" to be more accurate than "dropped-out" when 
referring to the large numbers of Native American and migrant/bilingual students 
who do not coA.plete high school. Providing appropriate services to this group 
may require l complete revamp of the secondary curriculum rather than simply 
adding a class or two. Programs that are relevant to the needs of minority students 
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at risk of dropping out should be made available in all districts, and should be 
linked to post-school options in the community. 

10. Cultural awareness training should be provided to all new teachers. 

• Teachers serving minority populations must be sensitive to cultural issues. Some 
districts screen applicants for cultural awareness in the hiring process. Districts 
should consider identifying a community contact to assist in cultural awareness 
training. In some districts, a tribal representative or education sp;;cialist, for 
example, may be contracted to introduce district staff to the local Native American 
culture. aIEACH staff and ESD staff may be available to provide support 

11. Districts should use flexibility in scheduling classes and in constructing programs to 
assure that the needs of minority students are met. 

• A student's involvement in a tribe's fishing season or a harvesting season may 
seriously conflict with rigid class schedules. Flexible programs must be available 
for the needs of local minority groups. Some successful options include half-day, 
late starting, and evening classes, and summer school. 

12. Schools should create a learning environment that respects and supports the cultures 
of minority students. 

• Schools which encourage structuring the learning environment to reflect and 
incorporate the culture of students demonstrate a respect for minority students and 
their families, and enrich the lives of all students by broadening their understanding 
of other groups in the comuunity. These cultural programs must include more 
than food and dance. 

13. There should be an ESD-wide effort to recruit Spanish speaking and Native 
American teachers. 

• Creating an indigenous cadre of trained professionals from the Hispanic and 
Native American communities should be a long-term statewide goal. This would 
address the major problems the interviews revealed in the areas of appropriate 
bilingual asseboment, bilingual nstruction, and teachers' understanding/identification 
with students' native cultures. 

Consideration should be given to developing a career ladder for local Hispanic and 
Native American pt raprofessionals to provide them with on-site training that leads 
to a teaching credential (Please see Footnote 4). This training could be offered 
through a local community college. By recruiting locally in this way for bilingual 
staff, districts may avoid the significant problems of recruiting graduates of 
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university programs to rural areas, and struggling with the poor retention rates for 
these non-native professionals. 
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Footnotes 



1. Recommendations for Cognitive Assessment of LEP Students 

Best practices in educational assessment for special education placement of 
migrant/bilingual and Native American children must reflect current federal and state 
regulations regarding the assessment process. Although such guidelines are intended 
to insure an appropriate and equitable evaluation, this is often not the case for the 
culturally different and bilingual child. Regulations that require administration of 
specific standardized tests place the assessment team in a difficult position when they 
begin to work with a culturally different student who has been referred to special 
education. 

Federal safeguards regarding nondiscriminatory assessment are defined in PL 94-142, 
Section 612 (5), which requires states to establish appropriate procedures that will not 
be racially or culturally discriminatory. These procedures require that an assessment 
be conducted in the child's native language or mode of communication, and that no 
single procedure be the basis for identifying a handicapping condition. Nevertheless, 
misclassification and misplacement of culturally different and linguistic minority 
children continues to occur ( see Bergin, 1980, Landurand, 1981, Nuttall and 
Landurand, 1984 for iwSearch on classification and placement of limited English 
proficient students). A number of judicial cases have supported Section 612 by 
establishing that a student's cultural and linguistic differences may not be used as the 
basis of identifying that child as handicapped (see Lora v. Board of Education of the 
City of New York. 465 F. Supp. 1211 [1977], Guadalupe v. Tempe Elementary School 
District case [1971]). 

How might an assessment team conduct a nonbiased assessment for these students 
while meeting the federal and sta^e requirements for testing? We be'ieve that it is 
important to respond to the currc.^t constraints that limit the content and the process 
of special education assessment. Thus, we offer suggestions to assessment teams when 
they find that they are required to administer certain standardized tests which may be 
inappropriate for either bilingual or Native American children when interpreted in the 
prescribed manner. However, we also hope that such assessment requirements will be 
modified in the near future, and therefore we offer recommendations for best 
practices in assessment for bilingual and Native American children without considering 
current state and federal constraints. 
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Guidelines for the interpretation of standardized tests with Native American and 
bih'npual children 

1. Standardized test information should be considered as a source of information 

rather than a basis for predicting achievement. Such test data can provide 
information such as areas of strength and weakness, but the reporting of 
standardized scores should be avoided as much as possible. However, bureaucratic 
regulations involving eligibility criteria for placement of children in special 
education programs often include the requirement that specific IQ scores be 
reported in a written assessment summary. For practitioners required to report 
scores, it is extremely important that such scores be described in the narrative as 
biased, invalid indicators of the intellectual functioning of children from culturally 
different backgrounds. A description of the child's behavior during the test, and 
any particular strengths or weaknesses in test performance will provide more useful 
information for educational programming than IQ scores alone. 

2. Multiple sources of information should be incorporated into the assessment process 

regardless of the suspected handicapping condition including: observational data, 
language dominance information, family and teacher interview data, and adaptive 
behavior data. 

Because intelligence tests are a significant component of most special education 
assessments, we encourage district assessment teams to review current research. 
We believe that the growing research on tests for Native American and Hispanic 
students will help team members as they try to make equitable intervention 
decisions. 



Recommended Best Practices in the Assessment of Bilingual and Native American 
children 

An excellent resource on testing/assessment of culturally different chDdren can be 
found in the CEC publication entitled Education of Culturallv and Linguistically 
Different Exceptional Children, edited by Philip C. Chinn. The chapter on assessment 
by Nuttall, Landurand, and Goldman, "A Critical Look at Testing and Evaluation from 
a Cross-cultural Perspective" describes the culturally and linguistically different 
population and provides a variety of possible approaches to reduce bias in testing. 
The approach they recommend is referred to as the global approach and it is 
described as follows: 

" In this approach, nonbiased assessment is viewed as a process rather than a set of 
instruments. Multifactored assessment values language dominance, adaptive 
behavior, and sociocultural background (Reschly, 1978). Every step in the 
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assessment process is evaluated as a possible source of bias (Tucker, 1980). The 
advantage of this approach is that it is the most comprehensive and realistic 
approach so far developed to aid the practitioner in identifying the sources of bias 
operating in the assessment system. The disadvantages in this approach are that it 
underestimates the role of content bias of tests, it is too time consuming and it 
does not guarantee eliminating bias. An example of this approach is included in 
Tucker's (1980) Nineteen Steps for Assuring Non-biased Placement of Students in 
Special Education " (p. 55). 

When a referred student is limited English proficient, then the assessment team 
should include at least one person who speaks the child's language and is familiar 
with the child's culture and with bilingual education. 

Areas of assessment should include the following: 

1. A determination of language proficiency in both the child's native language and 
in English. Further, both oral and written proficiency should be determined. 

2. The student should be observed in a variety of settings (regardless of the 
suspected handicapping condition). 

3. A comprehensive home survey should be completed by an assessment team 
member who is familiar with the child's culture and language. This survey should 
address the educational background of the child, the primary language of the 
family as well as the neighborhood, and the level of experience the child has had 
with the English-speaking culture. 

4. A medical exam can reveal important information about linguistically and 
culturally different children. 

5. An academic assessment should be conducted in the child's primary language as 
well as in English. Informal inventories and curriculum based measurement should 
be included in the academic assessment (p. 57). 

Another excellent resource that provides recommendations for nonbiased assessment 
for bilingual students is a CEC publication by Maximino Plata entitled, Assessment. 
Placement, and Programming of Bilingual Exceptional Pupils; A Practical Approach . 
Steps for assessment are similar to those listed above. 

According to Cummins (1984), the classroom teacher should assume much of the 
responsibility in the assessment process because there are so few standardized 
instruments with any demonstrated validity for bilingual students. Nevertheless, the 
WISC-R is a frequently administered IQ test, even with minority children. Cummins 
(1984) offers the following suggestions for interpreting WISC-R subtests: 
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a) We know that it takes at least five years for immigrant students who arrive 
after the age of 6 years to acquire age-appropriate proficiency in both 
cognitive and academic areas. Thus, if a child has been administered the 
verbal subtests of the WISC-R and has not been exposed to English for at 
least 5 years, then the score should be considered an underestimate of the 
child's potential. 

b) If a bilingual child is progressing so t^at the academic gap between him and 
his native English speaking peers is continuously closing, then that child is 
probably not handicapped. However, if a child's performance over time does 
not illustrate a "catching up" rate of progress, or if the level of achievement 
stays somewhat flat, then it is important to consider some type of alternative 
instruction and perhaps more comprehensive assessment. 

c) Although it is generally assumed that LEP children perform better on the 
nonverbal performance scale of the WISC-R, there is some evidence that 
both the performance and the verbal scales may seriously underestimate the 
potential of LEP children. 

It has been suggested that all LEP students be tested in both their native 
language and English, with the highest score considered as representative of 
the student's level of language development. However, it is important to 
remember that if a child obtains low scores on both tests, those scores may 
be a function of inappropriate tests in both languages rather than a function 
of the child's actual level of language development. 

Appropriate Services for Bilingual Migrant < Stiidents 

a) According to Cummins (1984), "immersion programs, properly understood 
and implemented, appear to represent an appropriate form of enrichment 
bilingual education for all students, majority and minority, learning disabled 
and non-disabled. Such programs result in additive bilingualism at no 
apparent cost to children's personal or academic development" (p. 176-177). 
Cummins states that there are no data to support the position that bilingual 
instruction is inappropriate (i.e., too confusing) for students who are at risk 
or may be experiencing learning difficulties. 

An alternative viewpoint regarding structured immersion is presented by 
Gersten, Woodward, and Moore (1988). The authors present data to 
support that d; -ect instruction, when utilized within a carefully planned 
structured immersion program in which all academic instruction is presented 
in English, can be extremely successful. The authors emphasize that it is 
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important to merge the English instruction with academic skills by using the 
child's native language to reinforce and clarify concepts, and by including 
discussion of the child's home culture. Finally, the authors noted that 
involving parents increased their support of the bilingual program. 

Issues in Language Proficiency 

With many migrant students, language proficiency is a critical area of assessment 
and educational programming. T^ere is rnu^'-h research that addresses best 
practices in language assessment for bilingual students and both the Chinn and the 
Plata publications (CEC) noted above are excellent resources. 

In reviewing the data from our project, it appears that an unusually high 
proportion of Native American children a^e placed in special education, while 
migrant/bilingual students seem to be underrepresented in special education. The 
reasons for this situation are unclear but one hypothesis is that in the current 
practice of primary language screening, the LAS may be used as the primary tool 
for determining whether a migrant child is in need of special education. If a child 
is not determined to be English proficient, many assessment teams may be 
reluctant to continue with a special education referral, and may instead refer the 
child for bilingual/migrant assistance in the school setting rather than for a 
multidisciplinaiy team assessment. 

It is certainly not clear from the study data that more LEP students should be 
referred to special education; rather we suggest that districts consider the 
significance that is given to a very brief screening tool (LAS) that provides only 
minimal proficiency information about a child. If that tool serves as a special 
education screening instrument (albeit inadvertently), then alternative procedures 
need to be explored. For example, if a child is not proficient in English, and is 
struggling in the classroom, then a more comprehensive informal assessment might 
be considered rather than focusing primarily upon language proficiency. Many of 
the assessment procedures outlined above would be appropriate in a non-special 
education diagnostic evaluation. 

Personnel Preparation Models 

The following personnel preparation projects funded by the U.S. Department of 
Education, Office of Special Education Programs, have developed models for 
providing a range of training for paraprofes^ionals and Native American 
individuals including inservice training for paraprofessionals in identification of 
preschool children with communication problems, and mater's level training for 
Native American staff; 

Papago Special Education Personnel 
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Preparation Program 
Indian Oasis School District 
Sells, Arizona 

The Navajo Special Education Clinical 

Teacher Development Program 
Navajo Tribe 
Division of Education 
Window Rock, Arizona 

Program for Paraprofessional Training in Special 

Education and Related Services 
Dull Knife Memorial College 
Lame Deer, Montana 

Inservice Training for Native American Paraprofessionals 

in Communication Disorders 
Southwest Communications Resources, Inc. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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Several recommendations frcn: this study merit special consideration by Office of the 
Siiperintendent of Public Instruction staff. These recommendations relate to two major 
issues: inservice training in the assessment of bilingual and LEP students, and preservice 
training of bilingual^icultural and Native American staff. 

Inservice Training in Test Administration 

School district staff interviewed in the NW ESD 189 region indicated a need for training 
in screening and assessment procedures for bilingual and Native American pupils. This 
training would prepare staff to administer tests of language dominance, language 
proficiency, and special education eligibility. Respondents cited the use of instruments, 
like the LAS, for which district staff were not adequately trained. In other cases, 
interpreters were used to administer tests for which they had not been properly trained. 

State-sponsored inservice training in appropriate assessment and identification 
procedures for bilingual, LEP, and Native American students would address this need. 
Small rural school districts with small but growing numbers of minority students are likely 
to be overiooked in directing inservice opportunities to regions of more obvious need 
(e.g., Yakima valley) with higher concentrations of minority students. Inservice topics 
suggested by this study would be: 

• Appropriate tests and procedures for assessing language dominance and 
proficiency 

• Alternative procedures for documenting special education eligibility 

• Procedures for writing eligibility reports describing a pupil's actual level of functioning 

• Standards for inteipreter qualifications training in assessment, and special 
education and due process procedures 

• District requirements for obtaining informed consent and other due process 
procedures 

Recruitment and Training of Bilingual and Bicultural Staff 

Many of the problems faced by the small rural districts in this study were related to the 
lack of bilingual and/or bicultural teaching staff. For example, interpreters who were not 
properly trained in test administration were used in districts to administer tests in the 
native language. In other districts, Native American liaisons without proper training in 
education procedures were used to obtain informed consent form Native American 
parents. A long-term statewide goal should be to recruit and train Hispanic and Native 
American teachers, instructional assistants, and related services staff. 

The difficulty that small rural districts have in recruiting and maintaining bilingual 
educators who are imported from urban areas and universities are well documented. 
Serious consideration should be given to implementing career ladder training 
opportunities on-site in the districts needing bilingual and Native American staff. 
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p prcent of Native American^ Migrant » and Bilingual Students in Special Education 



School Districts 



% of total enrollment 
in special education 

% of Native Americans 
in total enrollment 

% of Native Americans 
in special education 

% of special education 
enrollment Native American 

% of migrant in total 
enrollment 

% of migrant in special 
education 

% of special education 
enrollment migrant 

% of Mlingual/non-migrant 
in total enrollment 

% of bilingual/non-migrant 
in special education 

% of special education 
bilingual/non-migrant 



9% 

2% 

22% 

6% 

0 

0 
* 

NA 
1% 
3% 

<1% 



2 
10% 
12% 
13% 
16% 
<1% 
0 
NA 
<1% 
14%* 
<1% 



3% 
1% 
24% 
4% 

5% 
3% 
2% 
<1% 



NA 



10% 
1% 

.'J3% 
3% 
3% 
0 
NA 

<1% 
0 
NA 



16% 

8% 
11%^ 

5% 
0 
0 

NA 
0 
0 

NA 



6 

17%^ 
32% 
32%' 
60% 
7% 
3% 
1% 
0 
0 
NA 



7 
13% 
/% 
15%' 
8% 
0 
0 
NA 
<1% 
5% 
<1% 



11% 
unk. 
unk. 
6% 
2% 
21% 
3% 
<1% 
0 
NA 



NA * not applicable in district 

1 11 of 16 are in developmental preschool program on reservation; adjusted to 5 to exclude preschool age population. 

2 14 students from out of district were excluded. 

3 Includes preschool handicapped. 

4 This is 1 student out of 7 

5 11 of 97 are in developmental preschool program; adjusted to 86 to exclude preschool-aged populations. 
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It hoii. Aiiiii II ichool uiing 


hippining. 






spfciil Id. 






to lilting to diicuii 




ind thin both go lo hoii. 


K-AIC, Vinilind, 01/Ff. Ihin 






il 


Don'l knoi iboul Iriining 






conlint. 


bl 


NolhiRg il iiilid. 


fIDI letting. 








ililf hivi riciivid, bul 




bl 


Iriinpd in ligrinl progrii. 


cl 


Not liny NA. 










thty in viry iipiriintid. 




cl 


All in niipinic* 












11 


IAS ind DlSIAft lingi'igi 


Uluilly not givtn in both 


i) 


Usuilly not for ipiciil id. 


II 


1 go to thi hoii ind III I 




Higrint tiichir iikii luri thit 


fililricl 12 




UsI. 


linguigii. 




Intirpritiri donl do 




thi pirinli ibout thff 




only hindicippid in plicid m 




bl 


URA! lor quick scriin. 






tilling, thiy juit 




forii. 1 lUiyi go aith i 




ipiciil Id. 




cl 


Cfrlilitd Uithfr dofi ill 






intirpnt for pinnli. 




ipiciil Id. tiithir, nivir 










tilling. 










iloni. i go to triniliti. 






P<rfnt 


Hot iifcfd. 


Thiy givi liiti in bolh 


Son'l knOM. 


II 


Hon vililor goii to hoii 


Nol iikid. 


1 don't thihk 10. 


PiiUicl 12 






linguigii. Il not luri iboul 








to iipliin. 












ipiciil Id. 















7.. 

erIc 



ftiilricl 12 IciiAl.l 



Inlortinli 



Uiilricl I? 
Uvnt.l 



PifC hologiil 
Diilricl 12 
Iconl.l 



Uithrr \ Aidt 
Oi^lricl 12 

(com.) 



ftMtnct I? 
Uonl.) 



ill 

ipKUl tdMCilion? 



Ihrough nSRIS. Decordt cirrk 
issi&U iigr^nl liicher* 



ntgr^nl Uichrr reporli to 
spHul rd. ollici. 



Ill 

Iriinini of ipiciil iducitiOA 
ililf. 



No iprciil Iriininq liciuir 
Ihtrr irr lo lei in iprciil rd* 



I don't knoM. lul in one case 
Mr Hrrr notilird iiirduUly 
iboul i irvrrrJy hmdicipprd 



SORPA iSyitri oi Nulliculluril 
PluriliilK Aisriiirni) 
trilnin). 



I don 'I InOM. 



TrKhrri' ndri in lifrinl 
profrii no lo ttorkihopi. 
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i| Sprciil rd. rH|ibilily 
kiird on prolriiionil iudg* 
•tnl? 

I) iilionilr. 



II 



bl 



Alioil nrvrr. Hivr probibly 
nrm plicrd i iigrinl 
vludrni in ID citrgory* 
Ihil rrliri too hravily on 
profcsiionil judgirnt. 
PiycKolo|iitt hivr i 
ipriilu procedurr. 



If child rrilly liili 
^iiiilly in iifrinl progrii 
Mr iiy rrfrr to iprciil rd. 
I cui only think of 2 in I 
ytiri. 

Vinrlind, hoit viiit, 
quritionniirti» rrporti. 



Nonr nqht noM. 
Rigrinl trichrr iiiiiti 
itiff Mith ritioniJt 
IMrition. 



Not iskrd. 



(101 

il Pirrnt pirticipiting in l£P? 
bl Hoi frequent? 
c| Accoiioditioni. 



cl 



«1 



bl 



cl 



Vri. Me irr Quite 
prriiitrnt. 

Hi|h school is hirdrst. U 
pirrnts lorr likriy to 
frquirr hoir visit. Rigrint 
pirenis frnerilly iUiys 
coir to school* 



Not 111 attend. AUiys 
invitrl. 

Rijonty coir to school. No 
liffrrrnce in pirticipition 
CoipirrI to othrr fiiiliet* 
Hr fo on hoie visits inl 
irringr for intrrprrtrri 
ihrn nrrdel. 



I) Pirrnts irr lUiyS 

involvrd. 
c) I Irinslitr in thr hoir or 

it school. 



i| Irs. 

c) Interprrlers ind trmsport- 
ition irr providrd* 



fill 



tlniiur problris ml lolytiont* 



tl^i^ firsDurcrs irr brinf rrlucrl. 

2) 9rgp-ouh. It virirs froi finily to liiily «ith the U 
ttulrnts. Ihr percrnti|rs look finr but thry In not trll tlit 
full story. NA nith trilil iffiliitions irr it frr^lrr ritl. 
Ili|rint Irop-oul ritr is probibly ii|nificint loo. 

3) Structure . Our K*l ttmcturr iIIhs ui lo krrp oiddlr icImI 
nuibrrs loiin in rick school. Irss libr school. Closrr 
rrlitienships nitk trichrrs ml irritrr opportunity for 
pirticipition in ictivilirs. 

^) Culturr . I uondrr if lliry irr Irur culluril liffrrrncri nr 

Just I iittrr of bring ilrift in our socirly. 
)l Coorlinilion oith Ulbr , Only pissinf iltrnpts it cmIicU 

Mith trilil Irilrrs. 
II Singlinj out M stulrnts . Ilolrscrni U itulrnis Ion' I ■ml 

to Ir singlrl oyt. Voung enrs likr sprciil iltrntiot. Mnl 

nrcrssirily i culturil issur. 



11 P*rrnts iqrrr too risily . Ihry IrrI «r irr the riper ts ml 

igrrr «ith nhitrvrr «r think is brst. I lon't frrl 

coifortiblr Mith thit. 
21 SuccrsstuI iccoiiolitions . (oing to thrir boiri hiving my 

fr« propir it nrrtings. ft is iiportml in It buiin ml not 

irrogant. 



1) Pirrnt pirtuipitio n. Loarr iiong ligrint thin iiong 

bilinguil or Anglo. 
21 Attrndm c r t Irop-outs . Ittrnlmcr fir youngrr chillrrn is 

finr. In bighrr gridrs, lorr ibsrntrrisi rsprciilly for tbesr 

Mith Irirning problris. Irop-out ritr is higher for tigrint 

stulrnts in ly opinion. 



II Prop'put^. loth of ly chillrrn IropprI out. 1 got her (Cl| 
honrvrr^ 

21 Biqrmt Cpuncil . Brrts oncr/iontk insteil if rrguirri l/yrir, 
3| Wrdicil srrvicrs . nigrint pro^rii his fonls to piy for nrrltl 
srrvicrs. 

4| Hitfint pr orrii . Dil not hivr rnough ipicr brforr. Hon u 
hivr I triilrr. 



7o 



I'liinci I* 



IntOfiinU 



Adiinulralor 
Dulrul I) 



Adiinillrltor 

iisirici n 



TtiChtr 
Dillrul I) 



ItiChtr 
Diitricl U 
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Ujchrr'i Aidf 
Disiricl 13 



Adiinistr4(or, 
Olhtr Agincy 



(1) 

a) Itsli for doaininl lin^uigt? 
bl lilinguil uffftning? 
cl fiivtn by proltssional llutnt 
in child's languagi? 



a) Nt ust Iht IAS. Sail uitd 

by (SI prograc. 
cl Sivtn by llutnt Hiipanic 

bilingMal/buullurii %(aH. 



a) HIS IHoif language Survtyl 
firit to dfttriint lanquagt 
ipokin at hOif. Ihtn IAS. 

c I Gum by Uurnt Spanish 
iptakin. 



al tail PrtHAS for agit 4-6. 
bl YM. 



4) IAS 

1 1 Hay bf givtn by ttachrri 
Mho art not bilingual at 
other ichooli. To not 
lurt . 



a) IAS IS ustd lor sirernlng. 

cl Soil aidri adiiniilir IAS 
Engliih vtriion and thty 
art not bilingual. All Mho 
uif thr Spanuh vtriion 
hivf had fittniivf train- 
ing. 



al I don't knoM. 

bl I btlltvt a traintd prolyl- 
sional li usrd lor scrttn' 
ing bilingual childrtn. 
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Ml 


01 


Ul ; 


Tilts lor spicial id. placiiint 
to iitabliih languagi coapt* 
tincy Qivin in both languagil? 


al Intirpritir to icriin/ 
aiiiii? 

bl Training lor intirpritiri? 
cl Intirpritir litirati? 


al Inforaid coniint froa non* 

FfkiiliKk ftfiBAkillfl flArBllIC? 

cngiisa %pfa'ing ptrrnisr 

bl Dui proem forai aailid? 
cl Siiilar lor aifrant 4 NA? 


Attfttifnt lor priichoel UP 


Plan UP studinti in spicial | 
id« dui to lack of othir 
optiofli? 


No, not routinilyi but looi* 
tiiii* It'i i judgoint call. 


al Yii. Intirpritir uiid in 
both icriining and aiiiii* 
aint. 

bl Irainid by ichool piychol- 

ogiit. 
cl Alaayi litirati. 


al For l(P| aigrant hoai 

viiitor |oi$ aith itaff to 

obtain coniint. 
bl Dui proem lorai aailid to 

NA pannti unci thiy ipia 

(ngliih. 


Ml contract aith a privati 
agincy for pnichool sirvicis 
and 1 don't kno« Mhat ihiy do. 


No. Thtri ari so amy ethir 
prograai that it u not i 
probliOt 


Noodcock-iohnion ii givin In 
both Spaniih and Engliih. 


Didn't aniMir. 


al Migrant ricordi clirk ii 
friquinlly u$id. In oni 
can of SID, Hiipanic Hint- 

k1 U^kllk. LbImb^ > I • ak fell 

al Hialih hiipidi alio tsp 
Itaff. 
bl Nivir. 


Oon*t knoH. 


No. Alaays |0 to hoai and Ipiad 
pirsonal tiai aith tbt itudHt* 
Faculty dottn't ovir*nftr» 


fough oni. 1 ilNayi do both 
Engliih and Spaniih IAS. tiood- 
co(k*JohniQn Spaniih viriion ii 
luppoiid to bl invalid. Soii- 
tiiii quiitioni an not in ay 
languagi or child's languagi »o 
1 havi to changi thta. 


al bilingual initructional 
aidii ari uiid loaitiaii, 
Itsuallyi cirtiliid biltn- 
goal tiachir. 

t^a_*»a_ 

cl litirati. 


al 1 Mint to a hoai aith thi 
ipicial id. tiachir onci to 
obtain piraiision and git 
divilopaintal hiitory. Par* 
int coaii to ichool ahin 
tilt riiults iri icond. 


1 don't knoM. 


Vis, 1 think so, but not siact 
Tvi bun hiri 12 yiarsl. 1 
aondiri ivin noa, ahin kidi irf 
nfirrid if it's bicaisi thtrt 
IS a protiia giiiing oinfr 
sirvicai. 


No. Not routinily. 


al On occaiion i> iidi who aay 
not bl viry knoalidgiabli 
II uiid. 

bl No loraal training. 

cl Not alaayS. 


bl Soaitiaii forai an aailid. 
Ihiy ari Mrittin in [nghih 
aith a note in Spaniih 
laying to pliaii iign and 
riturn. 1 nquiitid that 
soaioni go to thi hoai and 
iiplain thi forai. 


) havi no idia. 


Trying hard to find othir 
options. Ml don't havi a 
bilingual prograa, juit CSl. 


Ihfy ari trying to do that nOa. 
Thiy uli bilingual aidil aho 
ari viry thorough. 


Ml lind Spanish ipiakmg lonlyl 
pannti to thi ichool ahiri 
thin an 2 bilingual tiachir$ 
■ho an liiiriti. 


al 1 uiid to taki forai out to 
parmii but noM 1 mint 
that a spicial id. riprt- 
iintativi coae along. 

bl Ml nivir aail forai. 


1 didn't knoH until 2 Miiki ago 
that pannts could riquist pn* 
school sirvicis for hindicappid 
childnn. A aigrant faaily froa 
litai told ai about it. 


No. Nivir. 1 can till ahich 
Hispanic kidi iri haadicappid. 
Thi dutrict dois a good job 
aith assissaint and propir 
placiiint. 


1 don't knoa. 


al Intirpritiri alaayi uiid il 

niciiiary. 
bl Irainid by aigrant id. 

staff lA diitrict* 
c) Fluint ipiakiri and alio 

htiraii. 


Hoai viiiti by bilingual itafi 
or pannt ii aikid to coai to 
ichool, Ihiy contact us for 
iraniportation. 


Not asked. 


Not that 1 LnOH of. 

7< 



tliUlCt I' UOPi 



InfQraand 



(7) 

lltportin) ii9rin( itudtnti lo 
iptcial fducilion? 



ISI 

Iriinin) ol iptcial iducition 
iliM. 



|9| 

il SpKial »d. tli^ibilUy 
bisid DA prolisiionil jud9* 
lint? 

bl fiitionalit 
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1) Pirrnt pirticipitin) iA l£P? 
b) Hon IrMurnI? 
c| AccoMOditioni. 



nil 



Uniqur problni ind loluttoni. 



AdiiniiUitor 
Oiitrict I) 
Uonl.) 



ttiehir 

Diilricl I) 
(com.) 



ttlchtr 
DiUrict I) 
(conl.) 



knOH hoM I child 
i i Mi9iblr undtr Udtril 
KiQrinl * . * I0| nOf 



ESD 169 initrvicr, auUicul* 
Kuril iptciil id. (onltrrncf, 
ilthough it'i not rtquirrd. 
Spfciil Irilning rirt. 



1 cill nSRIS •yifll. Did 
ihould bf on nSRIS lora. 



Kot isdd. 



nSRIS hits in incoiplftf lo 
olttn. nSRtS hlri irr lid. 
Sotffliitt dds MfPlii lor filti 
d 9(t d (hf right ichool. 



I don't dOM of my. 



Ihff irr not rtpordd \o ui 
right iMiy. Hi hivi to 6o th« 
Irichng oursfUfl. 



1 don't dOM. 



il Ko aort Irrquvntly thin my 
ihirt rlif. Rirrly. 

bl Vt look It iiblings ind tht 
pirtnti vdM ol tirgtt 
child i, othtr childrrn in 
doily. Rdo look it prrr 
group. Econoiic ii hirdtit 
to rud DUti 



bl 11 Spiniih viriion ii id- 
liniitirrd corrictly, thrn 
culturil ciuiii in rudd 
out iccorddg to our p$y- 
cholofiit. Hird to rud out 
mvironimtil ind rconoaic 
dctori. Ouililicition 
boil I doMn d tiichir ind 
piychologiit'i judgmt in 
thi cm Mhin no initru- 
■inti cm bl idttniitirid. 



Don*t knOH. 



Thi ttndincy ii to look for 
options othir thin iptciil id. 
lint. 



Il l£F pirrnti iImiyi invittd. 
Sillicult d gtt thM to 
school. 

cl Mr go to thf hoot nith thr 
■igrint viiitor* 



Il Did not iniMir. 
bl Did not inior. 
cl Hivi bilinguil itilf to 
intirprrt lor pinnti. 



I itigini thiy do* but I hivi 
nivir btm invitfd to lit in on 
in lEP lilting. Son ol thi 
pinnti don't «piik Engldh. 1 
don't knOM Mhy I hivin't blin 
includid. 



I don't knoMi 



II Knowddgi ol culturi . Hitiriili in icirct. Conlirincii in 

llH. 

21 DroP'Out riti . I Mould guisi it ii high. 



Pirint npictitioni . Pirinti hivi unriil iipictitioni ol hHiI 
ichooli cm do. 

Hiorint oroorn . fligrint prognt niidi ton oulrtich lupport. 

Niid ricordi clirb ml hoii viiitor io bi 2 iipirid itill. 

Rttindinci . Thii ii thi biggiit problit.. 

Sicondiry iroqriii . Hi bivi i coipMtir id. progrii thit 

iirvii ESL, aigrmt, md lAP. Studinti go through cevniilingi 

tutoriil md tilting, md thm iri funmlM into CSL| LflP| 

or both. Coaputir progria linki to CC md VTI. 

SpinMh cliiiii . Diitrict providii Spiniih cliiiii iltir 

school lor itiH. 

HSBIS . Still nitionaidi don't contributi 4iti. loii i lot M 
tiai tricking inloraitiOA doim. 



Rumain t. 1 don't think thi ipiciil id. itill iriguililit^ 
to iiiiti thi LEP itudinti. Ihi proem ii in and of htlp. 
Rod ol aiqrmt tiichiri . Ihi bilinguil tiicMr 1$ iiffctid 
to do fvirything dr thiii kid$: ahtn tbiy in lick hi liki 
(hia hoai. I hid to go to hoan to chtcb iviryoni'i aigritiM 
ititui lor I liild trip to Cmidi. It an labirriiidg. 
Ir mtdtiofti . Diitrul doiin't triniliti inything; riport 
(irds, tiichir notii, school nurii, itc. 1 hivi to trinidtt 
111 ol It. 

Propria japroviaint . Rttiapli to iaprovi things btit aith Ihi 
incnisi in thi populition ar niid aora bilinguil itill. Ifi 
hivi no sicritiriil support. I hivi to go to the ollici 
supply ston to buy aitiriili. Ihin is no support lor 
ordiring aitiriid. 



Appropnili proq r^ts. II you quilify I child lor spiciil id., 
thin 11 no oni thin to sirvi thia. Ro ipiciil id. itilf ipiik 
Spmish. 
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ftllUKt t\ ICOAl.l 



Infor0in(i 


\n 

Rtpordnt •I9ran( itudtnls to 
iptcial tduiaiion? 


lei 

Triinin) of ipiciil (ducition 
stiff. 


191 

i| Spiciil Id. tliqibility 
bisid on protissionil judg* 
lint? 

bl Ritioniii. 


UOI 

i| Pirtnt pirticipiting in UP? 
bl Hon friqutnt? 
(| Accoiioditioni. 


(Ui ; 

1 

Uniquf probltis md solutions. J 


Itichtr 1 Aidt 
Dittricl 1} 
Iconi.) 

Aditniitralor, 
Othtr Aqrncv 

District 1) 
icont.l 


If pirtntl hivf (hi piptrl, 1 
notify iptciil Id. iMfdiilfly. 
hSRiS ii iiicoiplflr. It ii lo 
luih iOrk. 

HSR1S hai intortition on 
ttudtnt s ipiciil «d. iNtus. 
Itichtri rectivt it froi school 
adiinistration of licti. 


Nont thit 1 knOM of. 

1 hivi heard thit thijf riceivi 
trjinin9. 


Not iskid. 

il 1 don't knOM thi pircint* 
<gis but 1 HOuld liy. ^ot 
oltin. Thi iignnt pop- 
ulition IS not ovir* 

rfprfvfnlVil In ipftlil WQt 

IS fir IS 1 knOtt. 


i| Vtry ffi coif to tht 
schools. 1 lould liki to 
bring tht pinnts to lEP 
liftings It thff school, 
just likf thiy do for Anglo 
kids uhfrt rvtryoni sits 
togtthir ind tilks ibout 
tht child's progriss. 1 
■Duld liki to bring pirtnts 
in bffori I go out to thi 
hoii Kith tht UP by 
lyseH. 

1) ln¥ol¥id in tht issfssitnt 
prociss. 1 don't think thiy 
in invoWrd in UP 
plinning sinct so iiny hivt 

Kiir Ik lillla AiliirjIinA Uaab 

luin iiiiiv rQUiiiion. noif 
visitor gois to hoii 
(pirhips uith stiff ptrson) 
or littir iiilid in English 
or Spinish, 


11 RiGulir proardis ind tiichirs nitd to tiki fisioniibilitv. It 
1 child is sick, thiy cill ii liYtn it hoiij to tikt tht 
child hoii. Higrint kids thit irt flutnt ii Eiglisli gtt stiil 
tp thi ligrint prigrii it tht high school. Soii of thfi Mti 
to go thin. Ihi ngulir counsilor should bi htlplig thti, 
too. Thi school piopli just don'l undirstind thit Ihty Ihovld 
bl triitid liki i¥iryofli lUi. 

31 Pirint pirticiiition it school. Thi housi is not i good ilict 
to hold UP iiitings. Pirints ir« uncoifortillll tM TV il 

OA, 

II lilinquil/non-iiqrint. Ihiri is i problii hiri. Also i 
problii Mith illigil iliins iho in not iligibli for sprciil 
progriis. 

21 fundina. Progriis in undirfunui , ispiciilly in tht criticil 

Ar>A of HOrhinn dirilllv uith thi ihild. 

31 HEP. Hispinic Educition Progrii it bSli providis 1 mik 6Et 
pripirition. It il viry succissful. 
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lfilori4nts 


Ul 

il lists for tfoiinani linguist? 
b) liliniuil icrftninf? 
d Sivtn Iv proftssiQMl flurni 
in ch.U'i Iin9ui9t? 


(21 

iHts for sptciil rd. plicrml 
to Htiblish linguigr coipr 
trncy |Uin ifi both linguigii? 


131 

Il Intirprtttr to scritn/ 

ISSdl? 

bl Iriining for inlrrprrtrrs? 
d Inlirprrlrr litrnU? 


(41 

Il Infonid (onsint froi non* 
English spNking pirints? 
bl Dur procrss fens iiiltd? 
d Siiilir for ligrinl 1 NA? 


nssessieni lor prescnooi ttr 
speuil ed. cindidites? 


(II 

eiirs irP (liirfAnlft in (••till 

ed. due to licl ol other 
options? 


Difttrld M 

Adainsirilor 
li irat M 

iNChtr 1 Plot 
Oiitricl M 


d Nt lind it best to usr i 
ctrtilud tNchir for 
icrttnift) ind ttslin). 

Il Hivr Linguist Survey ind 

Uii. 
bl m. 

d Vh. Triinid, bilinguil 
9rolfS$ioniU. 

D| IMS 

d Ctrhfird tricher Ihit 
spHks Spinish. 


Mr hivr nmr hid i nrrd. if «( 
did o Hould ciU CSO 189 ii i 
rrsourcr. 

1 don'l knoM. Don'l think my 
of our iprciil rd. itudinii irt 
■ignnl or bilinguil # 

Baa ' 1 kAOH. 

villi I NIIWBI 


il iNChrr on Stiff is our 
inlrrprrlrr fpr Spinish. 
Hid to find Aslin inlirpri- 
trr lor thr 2 Asiin 
studrnti* 

il iNChfr on stiff is 

bilinguil. 
d Shr is UUrilt in Spinish. 

il loth tiichir Ind 1 irr 
bilinguil. Tiichrr ind ESQ 
prrson do ill scrtrning ind 
isstssient. 

d Vis. 


IRiftrrtd lo stiff lo inSMr^.l 

Il TMchtr thit does testing 
goes to bote or tilks lo 
pirents iben they coie in. 

bl Yes. Due process Is iiiled. 

d No. No need for inlirpreier 
lor M. 

Il He citl or visit or send i 
letter, leicher is 
bllingr^l. 


No one is idively pursuing lEP 
preschoolers. 

tise lest developed Ir district. 
Results fori bisis lor referril 
to CHI| K| or special ed* 

Bon't knoM ol my lEP in 
speciil ed. Hive test for 
9(grint» 


No. If pliced in speciil ed. 
they hive let the criterii. 

No llf students In speciil ed. 
due to Imguige probleos. 

No. Not ever. He hive i 
vilinguii resource rooo if 
needed (non*speciil ed.l. 
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(Ill 


Intortinlft 

1 II I Wi ■■II % 9 


ItBBrlinfl flBrlnl iludinli to 
ptv|iiii I ■ 11^ vi^iviii ■iimviii* tw 
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Priichool. Onlv 3 havi bun idintifiid. Parinti don't iho« hi 
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Oualifiid tutori. fribi Manti a NA tutor but mi can't find 


















oni. Hho Mould pay thii? An thty ^ualifiid? 


iff4cnvr ) nioff 


dcnooi oiiicf AiMiyl iiiis lOr 


No ipfC 111 IriininQ* 


II 


Don't knOM. Nn iptciil id. 
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Inloriants 


18) 

Iriininq of iptcul iducalion 
lUfl. 


(9) 

a) Sptcial rd. rliqibility 
baird on proUiiional Judg* 
ml? 

b| halionalr. 


(10) 

a) Fartnt pirticipating in lEP? 

b) Hov fr»qurn(? 

c) AccoModations. 


(11) 

Uniqur problMS ano lolulions. 


Aidt 

DiKricl M 
Iribil Iducalor 
Du(ric( M 


No (riining. TNCMri ir( 
ilardng (o call JOH coord. 
Hhrn thfy m a child vilh a 
problfi. 


Mol lur^ ol asiri&ml proceii 
but iH thai it II difficull 
(or NA io qualify. Trndrncy ii 
to \f{ Ihri fall through cracki 
and drny irrvicr ralhrr than 
ovrr*rrf»r. 


a) Yri. (iprcially a( grade 
Khool Irvrl. 

c| Efforts Io indudi par»n(i 
an not ladc. Shi rrcrivrs 
UP in tail. UufT astrd (o 
illrnd mling. ^On coord, 
^rvrr aikid Io hrlp. Shr 
can provide ridei, elc. 
BilUr to hold ICP at 
Tribil Cinlfr. 


1) Liaison. Having JOR coord, lerve ii liiiion brtorn Ihi tribe 
and the ichool hai really helped. Horki mth studenti, 
parenti, and leacheri. Obiervei clams on request qI studeni 
or parent. Arranges leetingi mth teacher, sludent, ind 
parenl. Keepi Irack of allendance for courts. Helpi find 
allernilive prograti. Needs to be a cooperalive efforl. 
Soietlies liaison is vieMed as policeiin ralher Ihin a teiber 
ol ihe teal. 

21 Drof'Oiils. This is a big problei. lend Io drop oul belieen 
junior high and high school. Only 2 graduated liit year. 
Pislrici largeli junior high lor diilrict-based JOfl services. 
Iribe Manis to focui on earlier grades* Tribe did not sign- 
off on district JOH plan. Open-torui mis not held for tribal 
inpu^ 

31 Parent invoUeient. Parents not inloried of their rights in 
the pait. Did not kno« they could ask queitioAU. 

41 Transition to K. Preschool teacher at tribal si*>f*ol helps 
prepare parents for K. School district has never done 
Childfind on reservation. Preschool did 2 Childfinds but 
placeieni took a long Uie. 
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121 
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I«l 


IS) 


Ul 


Inf oriAiilt 

1 II 1 If 1 Wll 1 m 


il Itsls for doiininl linQuiOi'' 

b) Iiliii9ual scnining? 

c) Sivfn by profissionil flutnt 
in child's linguigt? 


liili lor iDitiil id. BliCiiinI 
to fsliblish linguigt coi^- 
t»ncy givtn in both Unguigcs? 


il IntirDritir to scrttn/ 
ISSfSS? 

bl Iriining for inttrprtttrs? 
cl lntirprit»r littritf? 


il Inloritd constnt Iroi non* 
English iptiking pirtnls? 
bl Duf procfss Ions piiltd? 
Cl Siiilir lor iigrint A NA? 


Assissiint lor prischool l£P 
spici«) ffd. cindiditis? 


Plici UP studinti in ipiciil 
id. dui to lick of othir 
options? 


Adilnlltritor 
Piitrict 1) 


41 IAS 

c) CDS jlMiys idainisttrs 
tisl. 


yts H child is not llutnt in 
English. 


Il CDS| £SL, ind 1 sptciil »d. 

tfichtr sptik Spinish. 
cl Both tfichiri irf litiriti. 


1} Foros in Spinish but tht 
pirtnts hivf ilmys 
undtrstood English so «t 
ntvtr ntfd to uii thto. Hi 
cm uif inlfrprtttrs too. 

cl For NA Ml soiitliis uii NA 
itiff. Hi don't niid to go 
to thi boii. 


Don't knOH. 


No. Nmr. 


Piyeholo^iits 
District IS 


c) CDS dots this. Psychologist 
his only issfsstd 1 UP 
sludtnt this ytir. 


No. 






Hm not niidid to isiiss UP. 
All hiv» ipokin English. 


No. Hi hi¥» 1 prograt it 1 
flitentiry that illo«i as U 
sirvi children Hithout Ulflili| 
thii* 




Inforiinti 



Adiinistr^lor 
Distrul IS 

Uonl.} 



Ul 

Riporting iigrinl studints to 
spiciil iducition? 



Thi spiciit progrias dirntor 
doii riporting. 



PlychologiSls 
Olslrul IS 
(con(.) 



Sptcul »d. dirictor. 



161 

Triining of spiciil iducition 
stiff. 



Eich yiir for lEP, 1 stiff 
illinds bilinguil confirinci. 
Don't knoM of my triining ri: 
ississiinl of NA or tigrinl. 



AUind Morkshops on iinority 
issi&siint. 



(9) 

Il Spiciil id. eligibility 
bisid on professional judg- 
■ml? 

bl Nationali. 



al 



bl 



Don't knOM. ftiybi t tins 
pir yiir. 

Adiptivi b?hivior is 
considired, ind ausi f4ll 
in noraal agi rmgi. 



Not usid. 

Sciitiais childrin hivi 
sirious pirciplual proolias 
or coai froa tribil ipicial 
Id. Econoaic fictori 
hirdist to ruli out. Nifir 
to *priairy iiusal* fictor. 



IIOI 

i| Pirinl pirtlcipiting in lEP? 
bl KoM friquml? 
cl Accoaaodations. 



I) Difficult to git pirints to 
coai to aiilings. 

c I liichars go to tribil 
cintir, but pirenis don't 
coai. Also schiduli 
aiitings lili in diy or 
iviningi. Iribi doisn't 
Mint school stiff coaing to 
risirvation. 

i| NA involvid It priairy 
1ml. 

cl Indiin idutition idvo<itis 
soailiars hilp us. 



(Ill 

Uniqui problias ind solutions. 



II Pirint involviaint . Difficult to git parinti involvid. Hi 
hivi aidi illiapis but so fir in unsucciisful. 

^1 lirdiniss . NA iludinis in lardy. Hi offir progria changes, 
liki voc. Id. Hi hivi a prociduri to diil Mjlb ibiincisi 4 
diyi aisiid * mi ciH hoai ind iind lillir (NA coord, cil.i 
pinnll; I diys aistid ind 10 diys mi cill and arili againi 
11 days aisied Me have a NDT. 



U Iribal school . Sludmls bounci bick md forth. 1st gradirs 
not Mill priparid for school. Eaphisii li on cultural valuiii 
not acidiaics in prischool. 

21 Drop-outs . Drop-out rite for NA is istronoaicil. Hard to 
cilculiti bicausi studints drop ind rilurn leviral tiaii* 

S| Coordinition aith t/ibi . Hi have tried to toordinite 
unsuccessfully. He get pot*shots froa NA educilori it 
aeetings. Tribe seeas to vilue educition less. He have NA 
study centers at secondiry schools. Hheo Mt aike f fforti to 
aike liiisons Mith tribe ne are often rebuffed. 



Intofiints 



Adiinillr^lor 



iltitnliry itKhtr 
Diilricl I) 



US 

TriininQ of ipiciil tducition 
sliff. 



Sptcil) td. dirtctori havf 
providfd iptcial MOrkihopi on 
isdisitnt for tinoriljf 
itudtnti. 



I Not MTf ol UiininQ il 
dislricl Itvfl. Hivf J-diy 
viiit (0 rtitrvalion lor n»M 
Itichtri. 



Sptcul (d. teachtr 
Dillrul 12 



Dpiionil MOrUhop on NA 
Ifirninq ilylti 2 yilrl 190. 
Hell lUffnded. 
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il Sptciil id. fligililllv 
biwd on proffiiionil judg* 

bl Rilionilf. 



Il Thil Mouldn'l hipptn 
iif( )uif Ml hivf progni 
01^ loni iviiliblf for 
childrtn Mho in not 
libflid. Hi don'l like to 
libfl lidi. 

bl Hird Id rult Ihti oul 

fntirtly. Hi cm itrvt tvtn 

MjthOUl I llbfl »0 Ml hivf 

optiofii othtr Ihin sptciil 
cd. plicfiinl. 



Il School piycholoQiit it viry 
good II intirpritin) 
icorii. Soiitiiii CHI ii 
fliiir for pirintl to 
iccipt thin ipiciil id. 
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I) Pirtnt pirlicipiling in ICP? 
bl Hon frtqutnt? 
cl AccoMOditions. 



(Ill 

Uniqui probliii ind solutions. 



Il 



cl 



Ni hivf thf silt fiptct' 
Itions for NA thit hlvt 
for othtr pirtnls. 
Nf Mill 90 to thfir hoifs 
or Ihty coil hirt. 



Il 



cl 



<1 



cl 



Not IS involvid as hi Mould 
lik| in giniril. 
Usi Mrittin coiiunicitiofi 
ind Mork Mith JOH coordin- 
itor. Viry piinful prociss 
for pirents. 



NA pirtnts pirticipitt 
fully. 

Hlvt not ntfded to iikt 
icconoditions lystlf but 
then is I NA liiison thit 
cm provide trmsportition. 
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Cultufil difftrences . He iike iccoiioditions, e.g., help NA 
children develop leidership in siill groups rither (hin Urge 
groups. Me iike surt students knOM they in respected, they 
Ire IS iiportmt li everyone elie, md Iheir liiilies ire 
Melcoae here. 

NA students . They ire Mell behived, love to be here. Coie in 
eirty ind itiy lite for eiUi Kelp. 



Fi nnt involveient . Ongoing problei. Hive to like I personi) 
coiiitient. Personil contict is lost effective, better thin 
letters. There is lUiys 1 Miy to get thei involved. Vou just 
hive to like the effort. 

Field trip U reservition . These hive been 1 positive 
eiperience lor CHI. 

Cducition dinner . Every yeir the tribe invites ill the 

teichers to dinner on the reservition. 

Soeciil irogros . Trinsitionil t\ ilternitive high school 

sponsored by CC * option lor studentf Mith ittendmce 

probleis) tndim Cducition Progrii is 1 food resource. 

FAS md FA C. I II very Horried ibout this. 

Culture-fret Jists . It is I chillenge to find leisunients 

thit ire not culturilly biased. Ininin^ for issessient stiff 

Mould be helpful. 

Cultural sensitivity . Me need to be sensitive to culturil 
issues such IS silence; indirict criticise; dissrooo 
itiosphere thit respects Indiin culture; siill group 
instruction. 



Heilt h prob lems. NA children receive little ledicil attention. 
Unaet heilth needs ire the biggest problei for Indiin kids here. 
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Oistrict 1$ (cont.) 



Inforiants 



(8) 



Training of sptciil fducition stiff 



19) 

I) Special td. tliqibility 

based on proffssional judgifnt? 
b) Rationale, 



(10) 

a) Parent participating in lEP? 
bl HOM frequent? 
c) Accoiiodations. 



Ill) 

Unique probleis and solutions. 



Tribal Educator 
Diitrict IS 



None that I knoM of. 



Parent/Teacher's 

Aide 
District IS 



There is no training. 



Tutor 

district n 
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1 have a problet Mith test scores In 
general. They tay be biased. You Mant 
special help for these students but 
special education lay not be the belt 
nay. Special education is an easy 
option. They are aUays eligible on the 
test, lut our kids don't test Mell. 
They need to take other things into 
consideration. 



c) Special education teachtr used to 
COM to the reservation* 



a) Very frequently. One tiie they 
Minted to put a student in special 
education because he couldn't juip 
rope and had poor fine lotor skills. 
Once in special education, very 
difficult to get out. 1 knew one 
student on the honor roll Mith 4.0 
and he can't get unlabel led. 



If you participate it leans that you 
just sit there and listen and go along 
Mith Mhatever they tell you. 



1) Drop out . Ne don't have eiact data but Me knoM it is a 
problei, Ne track it inforially and can't figur^e out Mhere 
all these kids are going. Losing about 14-20 per year. 

2) Relevan ce. The classes are not relevant or creative for 
special education. Only 2 or } special education kids go to 
the life skills prograi. The parent has to go ask for the 
prograi. 

3) Counseling . He need counseling services. Schools refer to 
IHS. Need alternatives, especially for short-ten crisis 
intervention, 

4) E;tended school year . Our kids are eligible, need it, and 
nobody's getting it. 

5) Tutorino , Has really hdptd, Haiting list of SO-70 kids. Many 
special education students are referred. District takes stall 
cottittent: they give us space and they let us use the 
activity bus, 

6) PAVE, He held a Mell attended PAVE training this year« 

1) Parent Particioation . They don't let the parents have a voice 
in the prograt. I Ment to school to ask for changes in ty 
daughter's schedule. They aouldn't do it. They go out of 
their May to take you feel uncotfortable. I've never left an 
lEP conference feeling good. Parents don't attend teetings 
because they knOM that their concerns Mon't be heard. 

2) Special education . Pull the kids out so tuch. They tiss a 
lot. One son Mas in the sate Morkbook for I years. Another 
son 1 refused to let be placed in special education. He's 
doing tuch better than the 2 Mho Mere in special education. 
Nhen your kids are young they start right oU telling you hoM 
loM they are. 

31 Drop outs . He havt a drop out problet particularly atong the 
special education students. Higher atong Indians than atong 
Mhites. lots of 'holding back* in eletentary school. Kids 
held back are so tuch older than their dasstates. 

4) Creative solutions . For eiatplei sote kids Mould do best Mith 
just a half-day of school. Ny daughter needs 5 credits to 
graduate. The school Mon't let her go or. a half-day basis or 
graduate early. 

5) Childfind . There is no Childfind. 1 think 1 MOuld not Mant it 
because then they could label kids special education even 
earlier, 

II Drop out rate . 1 think it has declined in recent years 
bpcau?'* of tore tixing atong Indian and non^lndian students. 
More Indians are participating in sports. This has tade a big 
difference. Pom moms can cause sote students to drop out 
because the celebrations are tore itpnrtant to parents than 
Mhat non^tndians can teach their kids. 

2) Attendance . This is a big problet. Sotetites it is related to 
alcohol and drug abuse, i encourage students to attend A] 
Anon or Alateen, These are Monderful prograts. 

3) Workshop^ . Fund raisers are held to support MOrkshops on 
parenting, sei education, and tath for parents wanting to 
help their children, at WiC. 



District 16 



Inforiinti 



16) 

Iriinih9 for Special Education Staff 



19) 

a) Special Education Eligibility 
Based on Professional Judgicnt 

b) Rationale 



110) 

a) Parent Participation lEP 

b) KoM Frequent 

c) Accoiiodations 



(11) 

Unique Probleis 4 Solutions 



Miinistrator 
Siltrict 16 



Eleientary Teacher 
District 16 



Preschool Teacher 
Diitrict 16 




No forial training. Seriously consider 
cultural sensitivity in hiring process. 
Utiliie outside inservice. Inforial sharing 
and training works well in stall district like 
ours. 



Nothing forial. Ongoing dialogue between 
school board and tribal council (e.g., ae 
raised concerns ret absences during poM mom). 
It has iiproved. 



Encouraged to attend Morfcshops and inforial 
sharing. Resources sees adequate for 
preschool, lots of parent contact, leekly 
teai leetings. nore input froi NA parents 
than Mhite parents 



a) Rarely. Ne intervene prior to referral. 
Focus on prevention. 

b) Use checklist in LD Reg. 

Also use info obtained froi working Mith 
the faiily. Coipare child to peer group. 
Ne are coiiitted to avoiding Mholesale 
pUceient of NA in Spec. Ed. If Me only 
looked at test scores, lany Nould be 
automatically referred. 



a) You dP'Tlop a gut feeling. Ne look at 
adaptive behavior, cultural variables, get 
a picture of Hhole child. Survival skills 
are usually Mell-developed. Tribal leibers 
also provide info on child in social 
settings, faiily roles, etc. 



a) Try to avoid professional judgient. Only 
1 case Mhere child Mas so MithdraMn he 
couldn't be tested. 

b) No forial rationale. HOT tries to find 
LftE. Look at hoH deficits Mill affect 
school perforiance, observe behavior 
patterns, coipare adaptive behaviors, 
coipare io peers. 
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a) Not all, but it's increasing 

b) m fail to attend lEP 

c) NA staff contact parents, offer to go to 
thei; priority is to take faiilies feel 
coifortable 



c) lEPs are often rescheduled. It's fleiible. 
Liaison assists parents. Parents passive, 
difficulty challenging a decision, they've 
had bad experiences in the past. Host 
•eetings at school but soie are on 
reservation. Ne provide transportation. 
Also get help froi preschool on 
reservation, Liiit site of lec.ings. Use 
standard English instead of jargon. 



a) AlMays involved, but don't aUays 
participate. They are very accepting. 

c) Ne go to resL'rvation but encourage thei to 
visit school. Parents have had negative 
experiences in the past. Those Mith older 
children are lore coifortable coiing to 
school. Coiiunication probleis due to no 
phones and disregarded a^il. Try to lake 
thei feel coifortable. 



BEST COPY AWULABLE 



1) Coiiitted to iiproveient . Ne seek 
continual groMth to find and iipleient 
best practices. Difficult to obtain 
inforiation. Ne don't fully understand the 
NA cultural noris and take listakes (e.g., 
asking direct questions of parents ret 
adaptive behavior). 

2) Obtaining knoMledoe ^s difficult . Do le 
r.?ed inforiation specific to our district/ 
tribe, or is it lore general? 



1) Teai effort at elei. No excuses for NA 
students. Ne have high expectations. 

2) Drop out rate high . Haking curricului 
changes. SO is concerned and active, legin 
to lose students at liddle school level. 
Set tough attitude in liddle school 
coipared to eleientary. Liiited post* 
school options on reservation and in the 
Mhite Morld. 



1) Avoid special education stiqia . Try to 
give kids strongest chance, (kindergarten 
teacher is specia) ed. endorsed and gives 
special language intervention as needed. 

2) Bifth-3 proorai. Not special education. 
Lots of parent involveient. FeMer probleis 
in kindergarten. Nom, N^. iids vho really 
have probleis are found in kindergarten. 

3) Transition to kindergarten . It is very 
good. Kindergarten teacher knOMS kids very 
Mell before they arrive. Ever, have half 
day transition period for language 
delayed. 

4 1 lipact of Preschool . Doing follOM-up of 0- 

3 graduates through school. 
M Qptiiisi . I've seen changes in 3 years. 

nore optiiistic. FiMer behavior probleis 

Mhen kids arrive. Higher teacher ^ 

expectations. 
6) Parent rarticioatio'^ . Iiportint to go to 

thei. Use oral v. written language. 

fc- 
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No foriil Iriinini. It mouU U hrlplul. 
Isptciilly OA NA cullurri r.f.i hrlp npliin 
mtnui lor initiitioA ritii ind funirilt. 



(1» 

il SpKiil Edutition Clifilility 
litrd OA ProfmioMl Jyd|ifnt 

b| RltiOAJ't 



loth tofl ind diu9ht(r in sptciil tducition. 
0iu|Mer plicH liciuii ton «it plicid. I 
Mrkid to 9rt diughtrr out. Sprciil od. vtry 
itolitin9 liforf LIE. 



i| Focut of concirn liidt to cirifg) 

iiiiinitioA of rhild llistt « othrr info) 
ind riviiH of amy pliciient options 
bitidit tpiciil ffd. NDT ritultt in loti 
of optioflt. Dfcisiont iri strongly 
icidiiic. Cfrtiinly m uii profettionil 
judgiint in thit o do mrytKing hi cm 
to lifp ttudint in rtgulir cliiirooi* 



: fioi 

il Pirtnt firtacipition in lEf 
b) HoM f rtquffRt 
cl IkcoMOditiOnt 



(111 

tkii^Mi Frobliit and SoSutlOfii 



ibl Nol viry involvffd. Only^ Or I. Only il 
tludrnt il doinf vrry poofty. Biny 
pirrntt ifriid of uhool, iittrutt 
tmhtrt, fffir tcKool ttiff*iiill tiU 
ibout tbrlr Fttl ibrNtinid tbit ' 

cbild Mill bff ibovff tbti'ihta idMCitid. ' 

cl Stiff 90 to iht Noiff. firtatt Mtd tiit 
to build trutt. It is 9pi tMt our stiff 
is stiblr. Itort pirtnts involved btciusi 
of prmhool, Kffid Stirt. firtots still 
ttrrifird to coit to scbpol. Nrid liiison 
bttuffra school ind risirvaUon. 



Il It's iiproving. 0-3 Progrii is helping. 

lEP is sciry process 
cl He 90 to restrvition* Oltrn hivi to hound 

thM. 



U UdMCi tion on cuHurt . It Mould bt htlpful 
to hivr onr of our ildtrs tipliln our 
triditions, dmis, fuotrili to stilf. 

21 Frotrtss . I sir progrii itirting to nor!. 
NA studrnts usid to bt Uft out of 
Christiis ind Eistir ivots ind isolltN 
in SKciil ffd. Mo lifff skills or voc. td. 
^triining. Nov uff SH torff |uffStiMiin| of 
hou M itvdffnts irff doing ir. fflitMliry 
ind SffCOAdiry progriiS. 

l\ Trust s Hid to stirt vith out inotbtr 00 
thf stiff bffforff studffnts. 

41 Riinstrtiiino , It hivff sfft 1 good ffiioplt 
for othfff districts in iiiNStrffiiing M 
studffnts. Vffry iipof tint to iiinstrffio so 
IM studffnts cm Uirn uhilff myi, 

51 lirth>3 iroorm . Uis is good, otffdffd 
bffCiuSff M childriirifig rffSults in Itss 
sociil/vffrbil prtschooUrs thm uhitff 
childrffn. 



II lirlh'i iroont . Vffry positivff. Shous 
uillingnHS of M to buy into tht viluff of 
ffdMCition progriis. locitffd in prooinmt 
plicff OA rffSffrviliOA. 
tffffn orffqnincv. AIDS, birthritt . I worry 
ibout thtit; ml problffiS for thosff 
studffnts. 

IlM* It't (till I problffi. Nffffd to koffp 
Horling tOMrd coiioa 901IS of hflpmg thf 
kids. Cin't Mipf out yffirs of IndiiA/uhitf 
oin history. 

Hoftthlv iHtinas , School boird/tribil 
Sffnilff. biscuss ittffAdmcff, gnduitioAi 
lifff skills, job triining, itc* 
M raprasffntffd on school boird . Sociil 
Sffrvicff dirffctor md aaabar of Iribil 
Sffnitff on Vaaabffr school boird. 
Nfftarvihon bisffd iroonas . 0-3, Haad 
Slirt, spffciil ad. prffschool, iftor school 
study hill, ffvffning study hill. 
AidffS. MA lidffs aaployffd by district. 
Sood stiff . Eicffllffnt hiring prictiCffS 
Alcohol md drua ibusa . FrobUas harffi 
FAS, FA£, Cociinff. 
Irinsiffncff . Could incraisa uith nffu 
fishing grounds, 
lil Coaiunjty rasourcff triininff , lots of 
fiilura in high school. Niva 1 pragria to 
gat kids mlo coaaunity jobs. It's in tha 
lEF. 

121 Hi ah MA dfoaout , Kiy ba dua to lick of 
vol. options. Absolutaly ra9|iJ^^piiaAt 
cooparitioA. ^ ^ 
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Iriinin) fgr SpKiil Ciucition Still 



NftI iHti to diicuii rtltrrili 



Not MUtd 
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il Spiciil EdutitioA Elifibility 
liKi OA Profdiiofiil Jud|i(nt 
bl KitioAiU 



11 



bl 



11 



Culturili (nvlronirntili ind iconoilc 
fictori irr ilMiyi coniidrrrd. 
^rolviiioAil judgirnt ii iliiyi involvrd. 
I Inotf Mhich itiii IM lidi Mill fiil ind 
till thii into iccount. 
Stitr 9uidilinfi dtttnint the tooli m» 



luthv ind ipiciil (ducition dirictor 
ripliined thii to u it the tiie 



I) 



Tribil leiber Mit concerned ibout 
culturilly biited teiti. Arringed lor 
Indiih teiter Iroi Seittle. 
Oiitrict il trying. No perlect 
initruienti iviiliblet none noried on NA 
itudentii no culture-lree leisure. 



IIOI 

il ^ireat Pirticipition in ilf 
bl Ho« Freguefit 
d dccoooDditiofii 



Ne reilly try to get thei 
No 



ibl Percent ii lo«. 
ill 

cl Iriniportition, reicbedule leetingi. 
phonei. Intruiive to 90 to Note, but 
loietiiei it ii the ofily choice. Siiplify 
lorn lor liiited Cngliih reiding* 



Il A lot ol pirenti doA t iikt it to the 
conferencei. Ihit'i ihy I didn't get 
inyMhere. tty pirenti never vent to the 
•eetingi. 



Il Iribil Soc* Serv. Dir. ii involved Mith 
IEPi| help in linding lervicei. 

c) Tribil itill help eipliin procedurei to 
pirenti 
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Unique Probleii ind Solutioni 



II 



II 



21 



31 



51 



11 



21 



31 



41 



31 



Ittendince . Hii iiproved 11 1 reiull of 
ichool 4nd tnbe Morling together. 



Ten hen , leicheri tend to push but not 
encourige U itudenti 

Culturil influencei . Ny children'i biggeit 
problei il jeiloyi relitivei iiNo ire AOt 
in ichool ind iile it hird for ly lidi. 
N» leicheri . I'd llle to lee NA teicbtri 
in the ichool. Ry lidi med to leim lio 
Cinidil ibout thfir culture ind cuitoai. 
The ichool il reilly oliy eicept for iicb 
ol culturil educitlen. 
Seeciil educitioo . I didn't Vint ty lldi 
iiolited in ipeciil educitioo. fhey moo 2 
NA imguigei. Engliih md iitb ire 
dillicult. 

Pirenti . School doei everything to 
encourige pirenti but the pirenti itlll 
don't pirticipite. Ihey need to reieibtr 
they're not going to ichool to till to the 
te icheri. they're going to till ibout 
thur lidi . 



Sreit iiproveoenti in relitionihiy with 
diitrict . tribe initiited co^tict. Iribil 
lenite noi leeti oith ichool boird (4 
yeiril. School diitrict hii coh i loog 
Miy. of teicheri ire oiling direct 

eflert to better lerve U itudeoti. Too 
tribil ieiberi ire on ichool boird. 
Hiring pricticei . Screen ind recruit it iff 
thit Mill be culturilly luire. Hii bired 
tnbil leiberi in 10 itifl poiltioni. 
brop-outi . Ihii il our biggeit concern* 
Nile 11 going doun. Oiii ol 'fO uill bt 
thff biggeit in 13 yeiri. 
Iiflh'3 . Kii helped 1 lot. Seti pirenti 
involved eirly. Iiied 00 reiervition Hhtft 
it occupiei centril phyiicil locition. 
Surted nth 4 lidit no* lerving 41. Stiff 
indudei e.c. educltof froi ichool ind 
tribe, tribe'i nurie prictitiooeri SH, 
child uellire Morler. lociil lervicei 
director. Neet ueelly uith ISHS for cue 
iinigeient. 

Iribil ieiderihii . The tribe got ictive in 
educition (md lind uiel to iile the 
coiiunity imrt ol ui. to under itind ui| 
ind to iiorl together lor our future. 
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il SpKiil Education Eliqibilitv 
ii4S(d on FrDfisiiorul Judgifrnt 
b) ftitiontir 



UO) 

«) Pirrrit Urticipition in lEF 
bl HOi Fr»quint 
c) Accoiioditions 



fill 

UniQui froilMS ind Solutioni 



fiditriittr«(or 
(iiUncI i; 



Ucrlihopi 

nbl sHit (0 nonC'Uifd i&se&smi MorUhop 
ESD iorlitiop 7 y^kri ago 
ifi^ concern in oitlrict 

NA itudtnts coir to school iiltiout Unguigt ol 
instruction 



b) 



Vfry inlriquintly (SI^D is mshy Mishyl, mi 
undrr-rrfrr and considrr \4ci of pirrnt^l 
supervision. 

HD1 prociss 4t iorl. Involve RNs, IHS. 
Offer lany ancillary services to preschool 
to reduce referrals. 



0 



li problei. At preschool I teacher 9oes to 
parents. 3 contact rule, then principal 
and special education director sign off. 
provide trans. • not requested often. 
Have parent activities at preschool (Burke 
huteuil. Have In* Ed. Coord. noH. 



tribal Educator 
bistricl 17 



leathers hired by school district are not 
adequately trained {general cotient * not 
specific to sp. «d.) 



N.A. 



Farent involveient disrupted by fishing 
season I seasonal cycles. 



hrchologist 
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BEST copy AVAILABIE 



None, inforial only. Need tor inservice in NA 
culture. 



If 



a) Operate by the book - otta^ionally laVe 
eiteptions. Use non^biased tests 

b) School history and attendance considered 
as environiental factors 



a) Parents asked to suggest goals. Parent 
involveaent is less mth NA parents. 
Invest aost tiae in initial lEP (hoae 
visits); for updated lEPs, after 3 
atteipts at aeetingt lEP is tailed. 



1) Pror*ou t<, Special alternative hifh school 
on reservation, Indian tutorialsi 3 
periods/dii at H.S., voc. classes (Sno 
Isle and in*district), drop*out prevention 
staff jointly funded by SD and lulalip (M 
hours/ueel for secondary schoolsl. 

21 Cultural influences . Need leadership. 
Struggle againit pull of reservation and 
white world. 

31 SD Comtienu Have nev Indian Ed. 
Specialist. Attrition in Jr. High. 

^1 Preschool . On reservation. Did language 
inservice. Indian before-school experience 
conflicts Mith school eipectations. 

M Referral to 5.E. , Fre-referral process 
documenting alternatives. 
lanQuaqe needs. District has tried to 
sustain special services for language 
delayed and at-risk preschoolers* 



n di strict alternatives are not workina . 
hany alternatives. S.D. lock-step. 
Difficult to get new courses; district 
needs to consult tribe rather than take 
decision for it; district doesn't 
recognue culture. 

21 Seasonal culture . Fishing season, in 
particular, go^^er.^s activities (also berry 
picking, cereioniesl. Alt. High School - 
Aug. Throuo^ wee. (tripled in 5 yearil. 

31 fiEACK. District r« resisting; need to 
appreciate cultural diversity. 

M Tylalip Elei . SD sent in nhite lids to 
school near reservation, bid not 
consult tribe. Nom tribe is ainority 
again. 

5) Pregnancies . High. Creates greater 

dependent, 
il P arentmc Resource! Needed . Help mth 

parenting roles • IV instruction. 
7| Not techno)ogual|y literate . School not 

Preparing Indians for tech. lociety (e.|.» 

loiputer instruction). 



1) AHendan cf. hg problet. Ha-e PIA involved 
in prowding awards. Diggest problei in 

1, Mhere attendance is undervalued by 
parents. 

2) Non«biased assess, instruientt . State 
needs to table lore for use »ith 
•inorities. X 0 JL 
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Thtripist 
Pislrut 17 



f riming is grnrril. 



Nothing sprciil rr: NA 



No triining. In*diitrict rriourcii liki HA 
ipfiiihit; ilso IHS ludiologiit. 
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il SpHlil Educition Eligibility 
lisrd on froUiiionil Judgiint 
II Ritionilr 



il Adtirrr to thr Iim 



Il Inlriquintly. Oni cisi Mhiri child ill 
non-virbil, pirtnti virbil, Mintid hilp, 
I look It Mhithir linguigi ikilli •ilcti 
ovirill ibilitiei. 6iv» 5CID, Piibody, 
EDHVt coipirid to ling, mpli lor 3-yiir- 
oldl. rour*VNr*oldi g»t PPVT, EOlfVT, 
tELb, ling, iiipli. Firit ind iicond 
gridi uii loihii Auditory Pointing, md 
TOiO-P. I Hould lili to us( divilopiintil 
chicklist to obtiin prolili ol skills. 

bl Dirictivi Iroa OSP!| tioovir you can't 
ruU out (nvironimtil lictors. 
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1 1 Pirtnt InvolvMint in lEf 
11 Hon fnguint 
cl Accouoditioni 



cl Shf Horks to ripliin procrss to 
pirrnti. Sfndi out Hyrri lor Fridiy 
Morkshops. iNvr pirti ol lEP lor 
thM to coapUtr. Littiri, ichidulid 
phoor cilli, trmportition, NA 
liiison. 



Pritty liniiil. 

I hivi nevir bifn it in UP Mithout i 

pirint rtisint. 

N( hivr 7 liiisoAii providi 

triniportition. Nipiitid ittiapts to 

contict. 



nil 

tlAiqui PreblMi ind SelutiOAi 



11 Pirant involfMtnt > fliny pirmti |uitt 
dyilunctionil. I rduCitt thM iiout tbtif 
rights; hiti NA liiisont biva pirant 
inv^Urarnt liald trips. Vary poor 
pirticipitien. 

21 Irust . Pirants don't trust tha Hhita 
taichars. Also don't undarstind tha 
banalits ol prascbool. (ood to raduca 
taichar turnovar to build/aiintiin tmt* 
Pirants vary suspicious Mban cbild is 
first idantiliad. Altar progna tbty art 
plaiiad Mitb prograss. 

l\ Trinsitioo . If A-yair*olds don't aaat 
aligibility for spaciil aducitioOi no 
spaciil sarvicas in first grida. Naad to 
trick thaa lor 1 yair iltar praschool. 

41 iiiison . lig iapict * citilyst to 
hoai/scbool intariction. 

51 CuHuril issuas . lantil cira naadadi aya 
contict lass coaaoo in NA cultura* Foitar 
cira raquiras NA plicaaants but 
insulliciant NA hoaas* 



n Transition . Inlorail pricticas. Tribal 
praschool taichars obsarva in kindargirtan 
diss, irjng studants. Kindargirtan iida 
IS NA. Sand to davalopaantil kindargirtao 
il not raidy lor kindargirtan. 

31 Dittrust . 6rait oil Is ol diUrust naad to 
ba knockad down, lissansion in triba 
batMaan triditioncl viluas and dasira lor 
kids to ba succasslol in school. 

3) Cultural lillf ^ ancas . No aya contict, non- 
varbil. Pirants don't ilmys iccapt 
praschool. Na hiva aisintarpratad NA 
childran's bahiviori thay coaa to school 
Mith low linguiga* 
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Triining for Spiciil Cducition Stiff 
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il Sntiil Educition Eligibility 
liiid OA ProfHiionil Judgaint 
II flitieniU 


1101 

il Pirant PirticipiUon in lEP 
II Hon Fraquint 
cl AccoaaoditiOAi 


nil 

Uftitua Problaai md SolutioAi 


Mainutriior 
ftiitrict 17 


%o iptciil triining. No forail coordinition 
IttMftn Indiin Ei. 4 Sprciil Ed. 


Stindirdiud iiiti in uiid ind diainiti tht 
roir of lubjKtivt judgaant. 


II No prollaai aith IEP| 
(1 No ipaciil iccoaaoditions thit t la liira 
of* 


11 ftalitioAi bataaan tha triba ind tla scbool 


district. PiraRts don't rMpMd la 
ragaasis froa SD. lootad in local bistory 
of riciil conflict. All pirants Mva gona 
througb district ind hiva bid bid 
aipariancas. Nasistiag NEACH training. 

21 niddia school. At Elaa. SO-m M| ikm 
thay go to RS oitb only 4t M. 

31 Proa outs. Altarnitiva bigb school halps 
soaa. Still l» dropout ntt at All. 
school. 

<l Indiin liiison it U.S.. Hac Iwl^d ♦ M.S. 
oulticalturil progria 1 i yair. U.S. 
counsalor aaats aitH Sth gridars to halp 
transition. 

M tutor ill. Proaria oith cart, taichfri at 
n.S. and H.S. 

41 Pirant inveUaaant. Hilor rimrtrn la Irito 
IS it ralitrs to ittandinca and 
ichiavaaant. SI his piraat involvaant 
spaciilists - taichas viluas. Also havai 
school liaisons, trinSKrtitioA, othtr 
rasourcas. 
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Iriining for Speciil Ciucition Stiff 
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il Spiciil CducitiOA Eligibility 
iiiid Ofl ProfdiiOAil Judgiint 
bl Nitionili 


1101 

il PiriAt Firticipition in ICP 
bl Hou Frtquint 
cl AccotiOditioAi 


tin 

tiniqur Problrii ind Solutiom 


Adiiniilralor 
Puuul IB 

lulor 

Piitrut 18 


No ipfciil (riiAing right noi. Group of COS 
iiii Pirchi Mint to thr CSO 189 triininf. NA 
studtnti living m ihr coiiunity md irr not 
jImivi ricoqAiird. Our itiff irr diirr of 
lurniiri. Ni iri cirtful to iik thr right 
gyfitiorti to iiiurr ippropriitr plicnrnti. 
Our CDSs irit bioikly to diicuii thtir ciiri. 
Alio iMiri of linguigi pittirni of NA. 

No tpfciil training. Stiff nrid to be imrt 
of NA culturr ind lubitmcr ibuii iiong 
tiiiliti 


i| Frrqurntly. 1 Mould gum )0t of thr tior 
profriiionil iudgirnt coon into pliy 
«)ong Mith tilt icorri. 

b) 8r look It liblingi not in iprc. »d. or 
look It thr child'i ichool hiitory. Both 
principili ind piychologiiti irr vrry good 
ibout rrcogniiing the iiportincr of 
culturil fictori. Alio tncourigr pirrnt 
involvMrnt. 

Hiny irr refrrrrd but fm irr found iligiblr. 
Thirr irr only 2 itudrnti in ipic. rd. it H.S. 
out of 40-)0 NA itudinti. 


Il Thry do itt»nd 
bl 801 il not 111 pirenti ittrnd 
cl Diitrict rip»ndi i lot of tffort to w 
th» pir»nt. Irttrri, phonr cilli, follOM- 
up, ind mn gv to thr hoir. Trichrri go 
to hoiri. Oner child in iprc. rd. md 
pirmt undrritindi thr iiportincri thry 
ittrnd II frrqurntly ii othrr pirrnti 

Il Vri 

cl Soirtiiei tulon irr iiird to go to thr 
hoir. 


il Attrndmcr. It ii Iom. 

?l Pirrnt involvrirnt. Thii ii i iroblri 

3i Drop out. Br hivr i irollti drtrriinuf 

thr II tr of our drop out prpblri. Br thlAk 

loir of our itudrAti iiy br ittnidiog 

tribil ichool. 
M Brhivior. Studrnti froi fiiiliri Ibit irt 

tird to tKi rrirrvitioA irt lUtAittdi 

iiolitrd. 
M JQH. Progriii hivr Briprd. 

II Subitmcr ibuir. Br Bivr i ml irobitt 
■ith dyifunctioflll liiiliti. til of thf 
rrirrvitiOA fiiiiiri hivt lubitmcr iluit 
problrii. 

21 Hioh drop out ritr 

31 Olf-rrirrvitiofl. Studrnti frot rrirrvition 
Inc' dOMn on thoit thit livr off IBt 
rrirrvitioA. 

41 futor-cQunirlor proorii. thii Bis btM 
vrry hrlpful. Br providr i roll tedrU 
Alio idviior for youth group, cBorroAti 
rrtrriti. loti of lupporl it 
suprrintrndrnt Irvrl for Hk itudrnti. 
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Iriifiing for SpKiil (ducition Slifl 



No loriii triinini 



In colltgf ind throu9h inttrvict. Diitrict 
dofi not ofltr inythin) ipiciil* 



I) Morlshopi likf thf one on iht SHinoaiih 
rtitrvAiion. 
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il SpKiil Educition Cligikility 
liird on Profdiionil Jydqmt 
h\ Ritionile 



il Viry rirt. 

t| Fortil ritioniU in thit ipic. »d. Iim 
ilitr thil cylturr cm Qgi be i lictor in 
drlriinini rliiibility. If child ii not 
lufvivini in ichool dur to culturil or 
rnvironmtil ficlori ir hm UP ind CHI. 



i| Profiiiionil judgmt iin*t uiid Mith M 
my ion thin «ith othrr iludrnti • )-l01 
of tht titi. If itudint il in'brtiirrA, o 
90 ihiid ind iirvi thii. 



a) Must ittt MAC guidilinti. 

b) Culturil fictors in coniidfrrd. 
lordirlini childrin riciivf rfirdiil Mork 
or in opportunitjf to pricticf for i tist. 



IIOI 

Il Finnt PirticipitiOA in lEF 
bl HoM Frrqurnt 
cl IkcoModitiOAi 



i| Vri, if o cm fit thM thin 
c| IrmiportitioA 



Dipmdi on thi pirmt. Cin't typify M 
pirmti II bting Uii involvrd* 



Onf or 7 pirtnti in involvid (6 childrm in 
progriil. Progrii juit itirttd. Pirmt 
progrii on Ihuridiyi. 



I) Don't InOM. 

bl Fiiiliii it tribil prtichoo' .iivt bttn 
iviilibli fairly nidily. 



(HI 

IMiAui Probltii ind Selutioni 



)1 



II 



71 



31 



41 



I) 



Povrrty 

Irinioortition 
PruQi and Alcohol 

foliticil cliiitt . liMicult for tribt md 
diitrict to bt unifitd. Prnchool ii 
hrlping to iiprevf our r(litioiiihip« 
RrlitioAihip 90(1 up ind dOM. 
Conunicition * bf don't ipNk tht not 
Iin9uigr« Ihiy tiiundfritind ui. IWr 
Irttrri irt lisutfrprfttd. Vf rtitrvtd i 
Sptciil boird itfting for tribil rtpi md 
no ent itlrndtd. Nnd to build truit* 



Prop outi . It'i ibout ?S-19t. Our nuibtri 
ir( v(ry mil. M( loit ent thii vtir* Nt 
MOrkH hird to kttp hir* She vielittd tbt 
conduct rulei. bt cin't iikt tictptiooi. 
Four ytiri 190 tht drop out ritt oil tort 
likt 7)1. 

Vocitionil tducition . M icctii not voc. 
td. efltringi 11 othcri. Soot itudtnti 90 
to Sno-lilt Skill Ctnttr, incUdinq 1 M 
itudtnt. 1001 pirticipition in voc. td. 
Ftud. Thtrt ii 1 ftud bttmti 7 fiiiliti 
on the rtitrvatien Ihit illtcti Iht 
ichooli. 

Stting lort lucctii . be now hivt high 
ichool itudtnti thit itirted out in ichool 
II young childrto* Ntit ytir ot yill hivt 
7 fraduitti. 



Sillier . Silt of diitrict ii ioprovtotnt 
over largtr diitrict. Sood ttichtr. Ny 
kidi like ichool I Vint to 90 to ichool* 



SfttinQ chUdren to tchool . I hivt knocktd 
OA doori. It gtti ciiicr. Attendinct ii 
pretty good for ly studtnti. 



ERIC 
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hfirici I) letrit.) 



Friruhuol Uicher 
hsirui 19 
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lr«iruri9 lor SpKUl Eduution Slifl 



Iririi yiirs 190 mt U6 1 i hhI das on Hk 
U^rnin^ ttylts lu Arlington, I uii 
curriculuftased iiiiisiinl lo hilp ditrriini 
risourc^s and problMi. huts niidi mth Irit 

bNS. 



Uit i nuiUr ol prograis: TfilN, 96 
pro9rai in Sr.ohoii&h Co, farirntin9 as 
Frtvfhtiori (srot by tribil, 2 aidrs to COA at 
NHIC. 1 havi diQrii in anthropology and 
studitd NA culturi. 



It) 



a) 



Sptcial Educatlori Eligibility 
Sastd on Frofissiofial Judgmt 
b| fiationali 



a) 



bl 



Ni rially try nol to classify hds as 
spK. Id. Nr classify lids as 
coMunicatioA disordirid or languagi 
dilaytd rather than LD. Uk cart sirvi tbei 
but don't havi to labd thM. 
No forial rational!. He lool at 
pirfortancr in class, thr nrrd for 
sirvicrs. Each cast is individual. 1 srr 
a nerd for a ion forializid approach. 



Frequently. NA children have Unguage and 
speech probleis, froi learning deficits 
and cultural differencts. IHS no longer 
providts tubes for iiddle ear infections. 
Higher incidence aiong NA. 
'Note: IHS said no policy change has befn 
•ade. Tubes art up to individual 
practitioners. Fayient requires a referral 
by local tribe. 1 



al Facent Farticipation in lEF 
bl HDtJrequeM 

c| AUoAiodations 

F ' ■ d 

a) About tOi^'Mrtfcipate. I don't thini 



cl 



al 

cl 



they 

undertfar^ti hoMver. Farticipation after 
lEF iisi^ttd is.loM. Only coie I 1 ysar 
for lEt . • 

Have tciel leeting in hoies but this is 
•ore uijcoifortable. Nom Me have a ride 
systeif' Set up convenient tiies to alloM 
for carpooling. He aUays are available 
to reschedule. Subsequent contact is done 
Mith litters aqd is not successful. 

• t f. 



I try lo iniurt thit Ihi lisiiiiint 
proem >ii not thriitinin;. 
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Mil 

UniQuf Frcbleii ane Solutions 



11 



21 



51 



61 



II 



21 



3) 



4) 



M 



61 



71 



no troMiis . lidi blend in. He HOrk 
Mith thei in siill groupSi 
6raOf <-6 harper to eotivate . Fulling out 
draMS attention. Iiy Mh grade \hf\ «to^ 
participating socially. 
LifMii* )t's hard to get thei to school, 
delations with fiservation. Closer in 
past. Oar ley contacts on reservation have 
changed. Ne» reservation and political 
structure is still loriing. preschool is 
an exciting precedent. 
Fieducfd NA iptc. ed. ooflulation. He 
classify thei as language delayed or 
coiiunication disordered and still provide 
service. 

ti roD outl . High drop out rate. Faiilies 
are transient. Students 90 back and forth 
between 2 reservations. 

Cultural di ff erencf^ . LUe tiie. NA are 
non'hnear, non*verbal, non-sequential. 
They see the ^hole. Ihey are also 
Suspicious (e.g., blanletsi due to history 
iith whites. 

Chil|lfind . Have not done a coiplete 
childfind. 

Attendance . This is a probSei because of 
ppw MOW. These t^reionies are very 
iiportant. leachers don't appreciate the 
reasons for absences during pow mom, 
Qtinlinq . It is easy for Mhites to (ondeon 
NA. t II aMare of the research ori 
difference in letabolisi, the genetic 
basil for lot tolerance, i ai also 
concerned that Me Mill not be able to 
serve the FAS, FAE, and drug-affected 
children. 

D ependence . The NA are dependent people. 
They have not been independent since 
treaty days. He have lade thei depend on 
Nhite govt for banc needs. 
Cbsti flef . NA parents hear their children 
being Mritten off. School does not provide 
noon transportation for half*day 
kindergarten. Leads to poor attendance i% 
kindergarten. Children Mere rttaintd for 
iissing school. Nr« preschool has van to 
use to picl up kindergartners. 
Cuitural aMarene^^ . Children are looked 
do«n upon, feachers not aMare of culture 
and environient. One teacher thought 
tribes on west side of Cascades live in 
tl«pees. 

Coiiu nication. District gave tribal 
leadership the iipression that their 
children were too siart for the new 
preschool. I had to 90 eiplain that KCAf 
was fpr all of th» Ht- rhild'f^n. 



(airict It uoM.I 



Irtlorunti 


I8j 

1rainin9 of Spiciil tducition Still 


(91 

il Sprciil Educition Eliqibility 
tiKd on ProUiiionil Judgiirit 
01 DitioniU 


(101 

il Firinl F'irticipiting in lEP 
b| HOM Friquint 
cl AccOMOditloni 


(Ill 

Uniqut ProblMi ind Solutioni 


(buii&ilcir 


Sr.ould hive riciivrd soir ii undirqrids. 1 
hivi ittrndrd conlirrncrs ilonp mth 
flNintarv tnd sprc. rd. iliH* 


II Inlrrqurntly. Uii nOT 

bl Considmtion qivhi to cultural 

tickpround. Our piychologiit ii good it 

Ihlt. 


il >H, thi> do attend. Ihry iri frequrntly 

ilriid ol ichDOl. Our i ipn. rd. 

sludiftl'i pirrnti did not ittind. 
cl In ilMintiry ichool, trichir 9011 to 

rciirvition. Iriniportation didn't MOrk 

vrry Hell. 


11 Cvcludino liudfnti. Ttichrri nil! 

unlftOMingly ridudi NA ttudtrilt. IMy irt 

not coiprtitivi md mil drop out rilhtr 

thin pirtieipiti. 
21 RoU aodelf. HivinO pood NA roll lodtU i% 

1 big hrlp. InvolvMfcnt in ithlrtui Ml 

hrlprd. 

31 OroD outs. In 3 VMrt. w hivt hid 2 of 12 
drop out. Soir trintftr to othtr ichooli. 
iioth drt^p Out! riturnfd. Thty hid drug ind 
lUohet problMt. If » cm |(t tht kidi 
put 6th fridr, Hf'll 9(t IhM (0 9th. «» 
hivr 40 in rlfifntiry, 1 don't fcfion Hhtn 
tht othtrt ir( going. 

41 Horr 11 lint. Hf irt fitting NA itudtnlt 
involvid in FHA, dubti iporti. 1 itt tort 
•iiing. fifing 1 mil tfiitrtct htlpi. 

SI Coiiunicition Hith Dirtntf. fhii ii 
diflicult. Mrittin (Oiiunicitioit dotin't 
Horl. You iliost hive to go out to tht 
rtitrvition. Thty irt intiiidittd HHtn 
thty coit htrt. Hort ind tort pirtnti irt 
(Oiing to tht tltitntiry tchool. Ht nttd 1 
NA tltitntiry ttichtr. At iiddlt/high 
tchool Ht hivt 1 ttichtr Mho It hilf NA. 



112 

erIc 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



111 

a) letti for doiinant lanQuage? 

b) lilin^ual icreeninQ? 

c) Siven by profeiiionil fluent 
in child'i lantuage? 



121 

feiti for fpecial ed. placeient 
to eitabliih Ian9ua9e coape** 
lency fiven in both languagei? 



(31 

a| Interpreter to icreen/ 
aiiesi? 

b) Trainin) for interpreters? 
cl Interpreter literate? 



141 

a) Inforied consent froi non* 
English speaking parents? 

b) Due process foris lailid? 
c| Siillar for ligrant 4 NA? 



(M 

Miesiient for preschool UF 
special ed. candidates? 



Ill 

Mace UP student! in ipeciil 
ed. due to lack of other 
optloni? 



flifranl 

(lucator, 
Rtgional 



nigranl 

Educators, 
Regional 



al lAS-Oualifies itudent for 3 
years. 

b) IAS 

c) trained aide but it varies 
froi district to district. 
Soietiies use a CDS or 
Mhoievir ii available. 



al fh£ LAS, 6INL, 1 or 2 
olhers, IAS used often 
because it can qualify 
students for bilingual 
funding. 

b) IAS 

cl Soietiies by Resource 
Teacher or trained 
bilingual aide. Soaetiies 
by aides Mho are not 
adequately trained, 
especially in scoring* 



No. Use SOHPA in Engliih. Have 
ordered it in Spanish. Honed 
in Hexico City, kiuffian * non* 
verbal* 



No. 



a| Use ligrant aides, ligrant 
hoiv visitors, 4 ligrant 
resource teacher, 

b| Yes. 

c| No. Dnly Spaniih-speaking 
Ui lany cases. 



a I Sole do. Soie do not have 
staff to interpret or 
translate. If they have a 
bilingual pro^rai, then 
they have staff to do it. 



al Juit noM getting foris 
translated into Spaniih. 
Send ligrant hoie visitor 
to hoii to obtain consent, 
ISoie don't Hrite or read 
Spanish, 1 In one dlstricti 
iion*t assist if chiltf does 
not spiak Eiqliib, Hon' I 
assess unlets thiy get pir- 
lission but son parents 
sign-off vlthout knowing 
Hhat*s goini on. 



a) Soietiies letters, 
hopefully translated. 
Migrant Resource teachers 
lay be asked to go to the 
hoie to obtain consent for 
Special Education testing 
or placeient. Occasionally, 
ligrant hoie visitors 
(aidesi are sent out with 
the foris to get parents to 
sign. Not trained in 
special education. 

b| Yes. In English. 



Don't knOH. Don't think lEF 
students are involved in the 2 
preschool prograis in the 
region. 



Don't knoM for sure. Easy to 
confuse LEP «ith handicapping 
condition. 



Yes. I Has appalled at the 
nuiber of LEP students in 
special ed. teachers keep 
referring instead of foUeiiini 
intervention prescribed by 
ligrant prograi. Soil kids ire 
leak in both languages ani need 
bilingual pregrai. 



YeS| often. Soie adiinistrators 
don't feel that they have any 
other options to offer. Also a 
political issue. Many special 
education staff realiie «hat 
the students need but it is 
difficult to accoiplish in that 
alternatives don't fiist. 
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4»;ionil Icont.) 



Inforaints 



(7) 

fieoortinq iigrant students to 
soeciil education? 



Iligrant 
Educitor, 
Icont.) 



ERLC 



Kigrint 

Educatori, 
lleqionil 



Yes, ] think so. He ilso report 
thei on Nigrmt Student Record 
Forts. 



(8) 

Training of special education 
staff. 



None. One school psychologist 
has had soie but the teachers 
haven't hiid any. 



19) 

a) Special ed. eligibility 
based on professional judg* 
cent? 

b) Rationale. 



Soietites the hoie visitors go 
to the child's hoie and find 
out that the child has been in 
special education. 



10.1. 



a) I'l not sure but I thinl it 
happens too often. I see 
•igrant students in special 
fd. resource? roots Mithout 
assessients. 



Kot sure. Have found that 
district staff are atare of the 
frequency of inappropriate 
placeients of iigrant students 
in special education. 



Don't knoM. 



(10) 



a) Parent parlicipatinj in lEP' 

b) Hon frequent^ 

c) AccoMOdations. 



a) Yes, parents do participate 
in the 1£P. Nignnt hoie 
visitor serves as the 
interpreter even though she 
lay not be literate in 
Spanish. 



al Varies greatly . Have seen 
staffing and placeients 
done Mithout parents. 
Parents don't realiie that 
children art being placed 
in special ed as le knot 
it; they think it is just 
sp?cial help. The parents 
need to Mork during the day 
and can't coie to school, 
c) Soietise« liqrant hoie 
visitor or teacher i^ sent 
out to bring parents in, 
Districts don*t usually 
have evening leetings or 
t\w visits. 



n Awareness . Lack of awareness of lulticulturil and bilingual 
issues aiong teachers and adiinistritors. Lack of coiiitientt 
lack of funds. 

2) Inappropriite lethods . Sasic ed., CHI, and special ed. are 
not being adapted to leet the needs of LEP students. Supple- 
lental tutoring turns out to be their basic education. 

3) Level of support . Lack of service! 4 state 4 federal support. 
1500/child incents qualif icatioA but not service. 

4) Parent involvcMnt . Parents are not lade to feel coifortable 
in schools. No bilingual staff. Registration foris only in 
English. 

5) Preschool transition . He don't know who is coiing befori thty 
get here. 

6) Prop-outs . Vligrint students are dropping out. No bilingual 
support in lost cases: just a ligrmt aide. One district did 
not apply for iigrant funds. For students who do graduate, 
little help with post^secondary prograii. 

71 Trained staff . Need certified bilingual teachers in each 
district. Need to couit basic ed. funds to bilingual 
prograis. 

8) Oiscriijnation . The truth hurts but we need to face it and 
change because the kid*^ woA't succeed, rroblei is being tfialt 
with by denial and hope that kids will love elsewhere. 

1) ftppropriite services . Once identified and placed, there are 
no appropriate prograis. Special ed prograis offered are not 
appropriate for bilingual and LEP students. Special ed 
teaching techniques are very good, but students need 
instruction in basic skills taught in Spanish. Nice to have 
services without the label. 

2) flilinoual dassroois . To identify and place appropriately, 
need i teai to decide if child his a handicapping condition 
or if LEP. Teal should represent special ed, bilingual, and 
E5L. Bilingual dassrooi would be a good pUce to observe 
child. After i tiie of observing child, easier to decide if 
he needs special ed or il his educational deficits an the 
result of the language difference. 

3) No basic education funds . Higrint prograis are suppieiental 
yet this is the only appropriate service bilingual students 
receive. Districts do not coiiit basic ed funds for 
appropriate services. 

4) St affing . Trained staff for assessient and instruction are 
not 'i all districts. When hilingual staff are present, their 
etpertise ;»ay not be used in regular rlassrooi. 

5) Drop-)uts . Very (ligh. Students placed inappropriately in 
special ed are aware that they don't belong. If retained for 
one year, ^ .hance of dropping out; if retained for tMo 
yfar), 951 Chance of dropping out. 
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Rtfionii Icont.l 



tnforiints 


18) 

Triining of spcciil cducition 
stiff. 


(9) 

I) $» -.ill cd. tligibility 
bistd an proftssionil judg- 
itnt^ 

b| Ritioflilt. 


110) 

I) Pircnt pirticipiting in lEP? 
b) Hon frequent? 
cl Accoiioditions. 


Ill) 

llniquf problcis ind solutions. 


Tribil 

Educitor 
Rtgionil 


Noflf. Nffi) lorf insfrvict on 
tribal fducition. Sptciil cd. 
could uif lorf piriprofti- 
sionil/Uiiioni. 


i) niny school psychologists 
stti t;i fttl it is 
iiportint not to libtl 
Indiin childrtn. 

b) 1 II not surt of tht 
ritionilc. Fcir of tht 
unknoMn. Oollirs irt in 
issut in spcciil cd. 


c) 1 rccoir^nd thit .ncoiodi- 
tions be iidf through thf 
Titlt VI piraproffssionils. 
If ptoplt don't knoM ibout 
1 culturt they should 
ilMiys isk md nmr iikf 
issuiptions. 


1) CoMunicition. Tht key to succtss is coiiunicition bct^ttn 
trlbts ind school districts. 

2) DroD-outi. fliicritv irt droDoino out. Nith srconint lothcrs 
Ibout 50t drop out. 

3) Alttrnitivt hioh ichoojl pn retcrvition. It it i viiblc 
iltcrnitlvt btciusc it gives thii support. So finy Indiin 
idoltscfnts coK froi dysfuncti&nil fiiilics. 

4) Preschool, tlust bfQln firly ind iddrcss nccdi of fully ind 
child. Pirints not imrf of services ivilliblc. Need progriis 
for non*sptclil ed. 'it risk' children, too. 

5) Need certifiid ilcohol counselors. NH Indlin Colleoe is 
triining thpse. 

6) PirentinQ ii Prevention Proorii. Provides historlcil 
perspective on the iipict of policies like boirdlng schools 
ind the resulting dysfunctionil fiiilies. This historicil 
ispect i'i itportint for those educiting Indiin students. 
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